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Schools. 
Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Clinton, 
neh IRGAN SCHOOL, FOUNDED BY 
the late Chas. Morgan of New York, a thorough 
so yaratory school for both sexes. DwiGHT HOLBROOK, 
, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Ly me. 
Fs CK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
and wy sine School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CH ARLES G,. BARTLETT, Principal. _ 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. i 


Preparatory School for “sx $500 per year. 
For Circular address i : a Wirson, A. =" 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ JNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND.— 
Law School. Eighteenth annual session, Octo- 
ber 3, 1887. 
Address HENRY Dz HARLAN, Sec’ vy. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
A TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL. Sarah 
N. Randolph, Principal. An able and experienc- 
ed sof of teachers offers unusual adv antages to the ad 
ils of this school. Students are prepared for co 
ege. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
os ON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean, 
EDMUND ‘A. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTo: 
Ye AS Ae Go Gr Oe be 5 OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Enginee ring, Chemistry, Architecture etc. JAMES P. 
MUNROE, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, res. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25¥ Boylston Street. 
Mage UNCY-HALL SCHOOL (60th Year), 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technolo- 
y is a specialty. Reference is made to the Institute 
‘aculty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 
Preparation for Harvard, with or without Greek. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 152 Huntington Ave. 
ME. £, DECOMBES’ FRENCH 
and English Home School for six girls now open. 
Price, $1,000 per year. No extras. Highest references 
given and required. 


£ 





MASs ACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME,FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 

mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming location, 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. D., Proprie- 
tor. (No vacancy at present.) 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Ly *. "'OSHOA KENDALIT'S DAY 
vd and ‘Family School for Boys, Cambridge, Mass.; 
fits for college; Summer Vacation; during the Sum- 
mer Mr. Kendall will take charge of four boys, with or 
without instruction, at his farm on Sutton’s Island, 
opposite North East Harbor, Mt. Desert, Me.; the loca- 
tion is delightful, with ample play-ground; there are 
facilities for rowing, bathing, fishing, and for making 
collections in natural history; excursions in the 
neighborhood; circulars. Address 123 Inman St., 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
Pp PARATION FOR HARVARD COT- 
lege by private tuition. Pupils received at any 
Pupils also fitted for advanced standing. 
A.M., and JOHN W. DALZELL, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. _ 
PROSPECT HILL School for Young La- 
dies.—Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
James C. Parsons, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTs, Milton. 
ILTON ACADEMY. 
tory boarding-school fer boys. 
H. O. APTHORP, A.M., 
MASSACHUSE?rTs, Northboro. 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. VACATION 
P class, July and August, for ten boys, — 
=a walk. E.A.H. _ALLEN 


ASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
lv R. RNAP S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
1887. 


stage 


GEORGE A. HILi, A.B. 


— PREPARA- 
For information 
Head Master. 


A 


apply to 


Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
ADAMS ACADEMY.— PREPARA- 
ee tory boarding school for boys. School reopens 
January 9, 1888. 
For all information apply to 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
~ MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire C 0. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
a School for Boys. - ear. Catalogues 
on application GEORGE F. M118, Principal. 
NEW JERSEY, Lawrence eville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—JOHN 
~ C.Green Foundation. Early application for ad 
mission is advisable. For catalogue and information, 


address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
NEW YORK CITY, 348 Madison Ave. 


TISS JAUDON’S BOARDING AND 


day school for girls reopens Monday, Oct. 1, 1888. 


lv 


NEw York, Peekskill. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOY S—Peeks- 
~~ kill Military Academy, June 20th to September 
5th, 88. Send for circular. 


JouHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D,, Peekskill, N. Y, 
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NEW York, Roslyn, Long Island. 
HE BRYANT SCHOOL.—A BOAR] 
ing school of the highest ¢ lass fi r boys. Primary 
Intermediate, and Academic Departments; thorough 
Military Organization and Discipline, with Systemat 
Physical Training. School property representing 
outlay of over $250,000; one of the finest in the Unite 
States, in proximity to country seat of the late Willian 
Cullen Bryant. 
For catalogue apply to 
GEORGE BRUCE CORTELY( Prine cael, 
Roslyn, pine g Islan i. 


NEw YORK, Suspension Bridge. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Militar; 
Boarding School for Boys. : 
WILFRED H. Mcwro, A.M., President. 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls. Number limited to ten. $1,000 
Pee year. Noextras. School year begins September 19, 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8S. Hewitt, Geor e Wm. 
Curtis, Hon. Wayne Mac Veagh, Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 


NEw York, Uti 
KS: FLATT s “SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 20th, 1888. _Applic ations should be made early. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
JAVENSCROFT HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Classical Boarding School, Prepares for 
College. Climate unsurpassed. Situation fine. Large 
grounds, Address HENRY A. PRINCE, M.A. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—A _ COL- 
lege for women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Of 
fers graduate and unde rgraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Frene h, Old French, Italian, Spanish, German, includ 
ing Gothie and Old High German, History, Political Sei 
ence, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, incliding Botany, 
and lectures on Philosop hy, Gymnasium, with Dr. 
Sargent’s apparatus complete, Fellowships (value 
$450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
Biology. : 
For Program address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEG YS AND MISS BELL’S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young uadies reopens Sept. 28, 18: 
Students prepared bor College. ies grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 22. 
ITALy, Florence. 


$500 —SCHOOL FOR GIRL S.—French 
fi * German, and Italian taught by native resi- 
dent teachers. English departments under charge of : 
graduate of Smith College. Instruction in fine arts by 
best masters of Florene . “Girls fitted for College, A¢ 
dress, until September 1, Miss I. G. TayLtor, Box 5083, 
Boston, Mass., afterw: oa Frau MIGLIETTA~SCHLAET 
care Maquay, Hooker & Co., Florence, Italy. 


Teachers, etc. 
BOSTON GENTLEMAN, Twenty- 


a eight vears of age, who has experience in teach 
ing, and high references, wishes fora situation either 
as tutor in a family or travelling companion, Ls a gor ad 
French and Spanish scholar. Has also knowledge of 
German, and is¢ — tent to pre re are ce college 


Reference to Wim. Pepper, D..M , Provost of 
University of Pa. ‘cnacaniee «ais ~~ oe - 
Address F. M. Noa, U707 N. 42d St.. Phitadelphis 


GOOD CHANCE FOR DELICA Th: 

Boys.—A gentleman (graduate of Harvard) who 
is educating his own boys on a farm, would like one or 
two boys to educate with them, orto take charge of 
during the summer. Address G. L. S., Box 1134, Ports 
mouth, BN. i. 


MERICANS RESIDING A FEW 
weeks or months in London, desiring a chaperone 
or instructress for their children, may procure the ser- 
vices of a — who can offer good references from fami 
lies in England and America. Particulars can also be 
obtained from Dr. Henry I. Bowditch, 113 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. Address Miss M. A. YARDLEY, 23'St. John’s 
Hiil Grove, Wandsworth, London, 8. W., England. 

a EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
fe would like to take one or two boys to Germany 
this summer. Address H., 4 Kendall Pl., Worcester, 

ass. 


A 


PH.D. OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 






University, wishing to teach Greek and Latin 

exe lusively, desires a change in position. Address 
>. M., care of the Nation. New York. 
(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 

vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 
& IRRESPONDENCE IS DESIRED 

with an American student who is to be at Géttin 
gen, or other German city, by December next and 
could assist a youth in completing his final & reparation 
for Harvard College. Address ** P,’* Box , Boston 
Mass. 

OLMES HINKLE Y, TUTOR FOR 


Harvard, 14 Kirkiand Place, Cambridge, 


[ Mass. 


PT ip A: €. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL 
of Young Ladies’ School, has issued her Itine 
rary for her eighth Vacation Trip to Europe, including 


Norway, Swe den, and Denmark. P: ortsmouth, New 
Hampshire. 


WAUL H. HANUS, PRINCIPAL DEN 
ver High School, Dist. No. 2, intends to spend two 
or three months in Germany and France during the 
summer, Will take one or two boys with him. Re 
ferences exchanged. Address till Jume 1, Paun H, 
Hanus, 223 Iith Ave. W., Denver, Colo. 


sO 
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School Agencies. 
) (Rees N’S SCHOOL BULLETIA 
) ency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnis oa able teachers and to inform no others. 


Ae Ei RN EDUCATIONAL BU- 

4 

2 reau, 50B romflel d St., Boston, supplies teachers | 
¢ al { 


grades. Circulars free W. A. Mowry, Pres 
tH Mowry, Mer. 

ERMERHORN'S TEACHER S’ 
gency. Oldest and best known in U.S. Estab 
5D. 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 





“THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers for Schools, Positions for Teach 
ers Circular free 
E. O. FisK & Co., 7 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Professional. 


Ci LES ELIOT, LANDSCAPE 


Architect, @ Park St., Boston. 


SA I | INVESTMENTS. 


Capi al, $750,000 

Surplus, $355,016, 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by 
ipit al and surplus of $1,105,0 16 Inu seventeen vears 
f business we have loaned $11,404,600, yp ayit i from 
Interest, 37,056,800 of in 


I y O7. terest and prin ‘ il have 
— /l 


been returned to investors 
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J. B. WATKINS LAND MORT- 
GAGE CO., 
New York died saerci tone 319 Broadway 
THE 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST CQ. Xaasas. 

CaPITAL, - ” . ‘ : $1,000,000. 00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 

O Pe ies Gold Deti Ntures. 


S. O. THACHER, President Nat. Bank, Lawrence, Kan., 
President 
i. W. E. GRIFFITH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
Law rence, Kan., General Manager 
-ERKINS, ist Vice Prest. M.V.B.BULL, 2d Vice-Prest 
BR. E. Emery, Auditor L. H. PERKINS, Secretary 
B. A. AMBLER, 7J'reasurer 
BRANCH OFFICES 
Albany, N.Y M. V. B. Bown & Co., Mngrs. N.Y.&N.E 
nd 12 Wall St., N. Y. city Wo. T. PRATT, Mng 








re N.Y. R.C. Couuins, Agent 
Uy So. ‘ith St., Philada., Pa FRANK SKINNER, Man'r 
Write for full information 





L. H. PERKINS, Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas 
SURE YOUR LIF E 


INSURE YOUR PROPERTY, 
r by itself, but with the right to re - 
ice as long as you live by payments adj 
f the risk during the te orm paid for onl y apni 
nnecessarily heavy outiay required by level, 
inging premiums fhe renewable term jx rife h 
PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE Sot IE ry 
Broadway (Equitable Building}, New York, is the 
irest, and the most economical contract for 
y attain ible Among all the life insurance 
a ENT SAVINGS shows the larwest 
liabilities, and the smallest ratios of 
ide Saeuane Maximum security. Mini 













WM. &. STE VENS, SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
Secre President and Actuary 
CHAS. E w tl. LARD. Supt. of Ayer ies 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
Capital Stock, P aT eae ones $600,000 


( PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAG: 


) DEBENTURE, BONDS 


fortgage otes Guarantee Inte a. Day. 
e at National adby f the Seoabine N Und 
» supervision as Savings Banks. ( beces red 18 
ihe amount of outstanding obligation LIMITED BY 
STATUTE 
‘ffiees: Boston, 54 Equitable Building; New York, 
11 Wall St.; Philadelphia, 512 Walnut St 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 
SP ANISH mie L IIE: De 


macy practi al a 











with k vs at i 
each, 2.) Sp oniah Sim pli ed 12 numbers (wit! 
1 N 8 now cca yy: & new number 
month, ld by all booksellers, or sent byt 
Prof. A. Knoflach, 140 Nassau St.. New York 





[Yr REIGN BOOKS. — Russian, ;, 
Hungarian, Swedish, Danish, Hebrew, French, Ger 
nan, ete. H. ROSENTHAL & CO., 14 Cooper Union, N.Y. 
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Pere 
The C€ 


THE FOLLOWING NOVELS ARE A 
Goriot. kuvenie Grande 
ountry Doctor. Phe Alkahes 


The Duchesse De Langeats. Cousin Pons. 


Rise an 
teau 


1 Fall of Cesar Birot- The Two Brothers 


NEAR) 
THE MAGIC SKIN (Peau De | 
Handsome 12mo volumes, und tf Russ ° 2 


each 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, Bostot 
COD Oe | sitar) nortan ams 
PAPER? . FINE PAPERS AND EMELOPI 


Mi, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocna, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has tarce 


Ake We 


Burlington 
Route 


C.B.& Q.R.R. 









times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi 
cal, costing lesa than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
- admirably adapted for invalids as 
4S : well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


Jetwust Hh, d/  W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Longmans, Green & Co., 
LONDON AND NEw York, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


i. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY 
TAYLOR. 


Edited by Edward 


$2.50 


Dowden. Crown &8yo, cloth, 


* Full ofinterest,  . (Sir Henry Taylor) was 
well on towards ninety when he died, and for by far 
the greater part of that time he had known everybody 
_ worth knowing in England.’’— Daily News. 

‘A volume in which there is some thing interesting 
or omnes tive in almost every page.’’ ‘imes. 
='' No book of correspondence whic h has lately ap 
peared will better repay perusal, or give more plea- 
sure to the reader than this.’?—Secofsman, 

** We welcome a volume which is rich 
of fruitful and noble friendships, and 
and honest thought.’’— Leeds Mercury. 


IT. 
THE LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN 


A Journey in Manchuria, with an Account of 
the History, Administr: ae and Religion of 
that Province. By H. E. James of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Bombay Civil Service. Witha Map, 
10 full-page illustrations, and 28 illustrations 
in the text. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


in the record 
full of candid 


‘The volume Is very readable. . It approaches 
that empire (China) from a fresh dire ction, and places 
the people and land ina new light. N.Y. Times 

. Alucid and comprehensive account of the 
neki’ es a administration, aud religion of that 
country. N. Y. Snn. 

** Readers in search of something new, students, po 
liticilans, and geographers may all profit by the perusal 
of this book,’’-—Spectator. 

‘His style is pleasing and straightforward, and com- 
bines qualities which make his book the best on the 
— ct. Asa popular and accurate descrip 
tion of Manchuria we he artily commend this book 
which in its mec ‘hanical outfit has adress worthy of 1ts 

ste wiped contents,’’—N. Nation, 


‘A volume which will rank high among the most 
interesting books of travel produced in recent years, 
. Itdescribes a remarkable piece of travel lately 
done by on Englishmen, who seem to have the true 
British taste for untrodden paths, together with a genu 
ine love of hard marches and a genial unconsciousness 
of their difficulties and dangers. . . The bookisa 
most modest record of manly travel, and isof perma 
nent value for its careful and accurate account of the 
little known country which now alone separates China 
from Russia,.’’—Times 


II. 
A ROMANCE BY A NEW WRITER. 


MARAHUNA., 
By H. B. Marriott Watson. 


*** Marahuna’ is a notable addition to the strange 
tales called out by the recent romantic revival. The 
author shows a peculiar psychological insight into the 
mysteries of a being from another sphere than ours ; 
for as Undine was a water-spirit, so Marahuna is a fire 
maiden. The weird story of her adventures among or 
dinary men and women hasa touch of Hawthorne at 
times, a taste of Poe, a traceof Fitzjames ©’Brien, and 
more than a hint of Holmes. The romance is dedicat 
ed to the author of * Elsie Venner.’’’ 


iW... 


cloth, $1.25. 


12mo0, 


THE ISLAND A NOVEL. 

An Adventure of a Person of Quality. By 
Richard Whiteing. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

es . Mr. Whiteing reveals power of a high or 


der. His characters have the aspect of iife, and his 
scemes have caught a flavor of the freshness of nature. 

. . The point of the book is its satire. Such good 
work is rare as modern satire goes.’’—Scotsman, 

‘Mr, Whiteing subdues satire, humor, and idyllic 
grace and tenderness to one delightful blend.’’—Daily 
News. 

‘A brilliantly written satire 
problems of the day in many new 
Manchester Guardian. 


Which puts the social 
and striking lights.’ 


a 
RELIGIOUS SENTIM 
THE HUMAN MIN 


Thompson, 


ENTS OF} 


TH E: 


By Daniel Greenleaf Svo, cloth, 
50 


a 


‘An examination of religious sentiments in their re 
lation to knowledge, feeling, conduct, and education.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

A SYSTEM OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols., 8vo, $12.00 
THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. &Svo, $3.75. 


THE TESTIN( Of 

CONSTROC 

A Text-Book for the Engineering Laboratory, and 

a Collection of the Results of Experiment. 

By William Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S., ete. 
Svo, illustrated, $7.00. 


LONG 


15 East Sixteent/ 


sMANS, GREEN & CO,, 
St., New York, 
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cloth. 
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Roberts 


NEW BOOKS. 


Martin 


By Frederic 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition,’ ‘ Rea- 


‘Ways of the Spirit, 
man Classics.” 


rhe 

By Prof. W. 

History 

‘On the Right Use of Books.’ 
Price, 50 cents. 


Scenes from Private Life. 
Translated by 
W orme 
* Duchesse de Langeais, 
‘Eugénie Gra: 
Brothers, 
Alkahest.’ 


Meredith. 
Price, $1.50. 


London of To-day, 


An admin 
being a complete guide book to the city 
Time of King 


Svo, cloth. 


By Charlotte M. 


more 
Post, * 
the Atlantic. 


by all bool 


ROBE 


Srothers 


Luther and Other 


Essays. 


Henry Hedge, author of ‘ Pri- 
Religion,’ ‘Atheism in Philosophy,’ 
‘Hours with Ger- 


12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00, 


Study of Politics 

P. Atkinson. Uniform with ‘On 
and the Study of History,’ and 
itmo, cloth. 


Modeste Mignon. 


By Honore de Bal- 
Katharine Prescott 
ley. Uniform with * Pére Goriot,’ 
>* César Birotteau,’ 


idet,’ ‘Cousin Pons,’ ‘Two 
‘Country Doctor,’ and ‘The 
12mo. Half morocco. French 


Price, $1.50 


The Ordeal of Richard Fe- 


verel. 
of a Father and Son. By George 


lt6mo, cloth. Library style. 


This is the initial volume of the author's Popu- 


of George Meredith’s Novels, to be 


completed in ten volumes, 


IO O 
1888. 
Numerous illustrations. 
cloth. 


E. Pascoe. 


year of publication. 12mo, 


$1.50, 


ible compendium for the traveller, 


History of the People of Israel 


Ernest 
Demy 


David. By 
author of ‘Life of Jesus.’ 
Price, $2.50. 


‘It may safely be predicted that Renan’s latest 
produc tion will take rank as his most important 
Life : 


New York Times. 


of Jesus.’ 


Dr. Anandibai Joshee 


The Kinswoman and Friend of Pundita Rama- 
bai. By 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. 12mo, 
Price, $1.00. 
Hannah More. 
Yonge. Famous Women 
imo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Early Life of Samuel 


Rogers, 
‘The Pleasures of Memory.’ By 
layden. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75 
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SCIENTIFIC THEISM. 

By Francis ELLInNGWoop ABpBot, Ph.D., In 
structor in Philosophy in Harvard Uni 
versity. 


** The work fs, we think, an important addition t 
the literature of the subject, It treats of Theism from 
a ew point of view, and by means of original methods 
The treatise is, in a certain sense, original. 

In its polemic against Phenomenism aud its asse rtion 
of Realism, it opens up a discussion of the utmost im 
oe e. It is evident that, in this argument 

Abbot is right, and the idealists and sensists wrong 

book as full of thought as this furnishes in 

numerable topics for fuquiry and criticism. If every 
position taken by Dr. ALbot cannot be maintained, his 
book remains an origin: ul contribute yn to philosophy of 
thigh order and of great value.’’—Dr,. James Freeman 
Clarke, in the Unitarian Review 

** This is a notable book. It is notable both for what 
it is and for what it indicates, namely. returning health 
and sanity in philosophic thought. . Thatever 
one may think of the position in which the argument of 
‘Scientific Theism’? culminates, one cannot but. be im 
pressed with the deep insight, the clear intellect, the 
moral fervor of the author. Whoever has the interests 
of philosophy at heart will welcome this masterly at 
tempt to effect a reconciliation between philosophy and 
modern science, No thorough-voing idealist, to be 
sure, will be satisfied with a book which so K Wwerfulls 
assails his fundamental positions. : Ve cannot 
but be thankful for this strong and well reasoned pre 
test ag: - the agnosticism so current in our times. 
Prof. H. A. F. Torrey, in the Andover Review. 

“The niall ‘Scientific Theism’ expresses in itself 
asubject of great interest. We do not so much wish to 
write a careful review of Dr. Abbot’s very vigorous 
work as to discuss in connection with it the topic 
brought forward by it. This discussion will be guid 
ed by the view presented by Dr, Abbot. The strong 
assertion of Realism with which the book opens we 
heartily accept, with this slight exception, that the au 
thor seems to us to lay undue emphasis on the unfortu 
nate effects of Nominalism in preparing the way for 
Idealism. . . These quotations are perhaps suffi 
cient to give the central idea ot Dr. Abbot, the one we 
wish to consider—that the universe is an organism ani 
matein every part with the inbiding Divine Presence. 
It is very plain that this conception furnishes to the 
mind of the author—it may also to many other minds 
a very quickening spiritual interpretation of the world, 
bringing his thoughts and feelings in close contact with 
God. Every portion of the book makes this very plain.” 
—Ewv-President John Bascom, in the New Englander aud 
Yale Review 

“In thus calling attention to the Nominalistic cur 
rent in philosophical thought, and tracing it from. its 
source to its latest issues, Mr. Abbot has done a real 
service. The justice of his complaint must also be 
allowed, that the significance of the Nominalistic 

















efor has not hitherto been appreciated by the 
vistorians of philosophy. Further, his detection of a 
Nominalistic vein in Kant is just and important. 


. . . This vindication of the objective standpoint of 
science and this account of the real nature of the dis 
tinction between the noumenon and phenomenon are 
excellent. The principle of * Relationism,’ if properly 
understoood, is undeniably true, and must supersede 
all merely * subjective’ principles.”’—/’rof. James Seth, 
in Mind, 

‘“*Ces ouvrages de quatre 
rains, dont deux, ou peutétre 
VPAmérique, et un a la Russie, 
ables efforts de construction métaphysique et 
dus a des penseurs indépendants et profonds qui ont 
recu diversement l’influence des doctrines en contlit a 
notre ¢poque: positivisme, matérialisme, idéalisme, 
pessimisme, évolutionisme, et se sont fait des croyances 
philosophiques en dehors de toute 
systéme de M. Abbot est une espoce du genre positivisme, 
en ce qu'il prend dans la science les fondements de la 
philosophie ; mais cette espéece ditfére des autres, ou 
des plus connues, par le caractére affirmatif de ses con 
clusions sur des points de métaphysique au sujet des 
quels le positivisme, A son d¢but, professait Vignorance 
invincible et prétendait observer la neutralité en refu 
sant d’examiner.’’? — M. 
Philosophique. 

“Un penseur américain trés distingué, M. 
Ellingwood Abbot, 
dans un ouvrage recent, 
et esquissé une 
paraitun heureux amendement a celle de M. Spencer. 
L’exposé sommaire de sa doctrine servira decomplément 


philosophes contempo 
trois, appartiennent a 
representent de remarqu 
morale 


ecole. as « 6 


Renouvier, in La Critique 
Francis 
acombattu avec une grande force, 
la théorie de VIncounaissable, 


sorte de religion scientifique qui nous 


assez naturel A celui du préeédent systéme. . 2.) La 
pensee de M. Abbot m’a paru assez profonde et assez 
originale pour mériter d’étre reproduite littér 
Le théisme 
hardie tentative pour 
de justice, de bonté, de moralité. M. 
plus loin que le sto¥cisme: il fait de Vunivers une per- 
sonne. Ce qui donne ason syst¢meun intérét et une 
importance exceptionnels, c'est, nous Vavons dit, qu'il 
application rig 
la science a de si merveilleux 
in Ia Philosophie Re 
Félix Alean, 1555), 


ralement. 
scientifique est, depuis les stofciens, la plus 
Dieu revétu 


faire de Vunivers un 


Abbot va méme 


se presente comme une ureuse de la 
a conduit 
We. Ludovic 


(Paris: 


meéthede qui 
résultats.’’- 
ligieuse en Angleterre 


1 vol. 


carrau, 


12mo. Price, $2.00, 


Little, Brown & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 
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7 [ae opening speech of Mr. Mills, Chat sp: - 
Us. man of the Committee of Ways and M 
” on the Tariff Bill, on i] Was 4 ¢ . 
at and incisive statement dir : d " 
now before the country, Mr. Mills opened 
irgument with a sledge-hammer blow 7 ' 
1s 
tiscal policy which the Republican party, : 
successive steps, has fastened upon tl de 
: try whereby the whol burde1 ; aan 
of national Government has been throw 
r consumption as distinguished from \ 
ts t ~ 
1 ind income The internal-rever 
that have been successively re} 
ot taxes on property Phus have 
ff from t tims } ~ 
manufactures, ther | iX 
fo en Ihe stamp uty { n 
5 
i mm ¢ porations, Rus t f 
Ft perfumery, on bank enosits | 
1 checks In 1883 they finished this m 
7 ticent shaft, which they hh e been ft years . t 
recting, and crowned! With th last cl I 
stone, hy repe iling the nternal tur I I yy f the R } b " \ 
plavil cards ind putting i me TM t I 
" tax onthe Bible.” This is epigrammiati t] 1) i ti i 
but it is also true to the letter, and lilustra ! 
tive of the whole course of Republican tax 
. and tariff legislation, the whole aim 
irift of which has been pu I 
n the backs of the peo} : \ 
ind t as propert vners l t s 
Iss hat the Rey iblic 
1 tl ming | 
ibor irgument with wh V Se s 
e these facts w SOW ! 
Mi M Sina masterly 2 ! 
that the rate of wages has rv slich 
] to the tariiY, but is ¢ ! 
w of supply and demand 
T } ‘ Ix ¢ ‘ \ wh \ ~ 
vard by the high YT) ( I 
Milis, made the f miis f } ’ 
aL particulars. 7 ] s s 
point is mouth-fillir I . 
ilutin’’ order, like his far . 
dozen years ago for the silver 
money of Abraham, Isaac, and S 
money with which the cave f Ma 
lah was ) irchas d ‘a, ] i \ } 
ilmost sure to mak < T 
moment he comes down t i 
ind ficur Ss, al d Ju Lore Ke eV s 
is noexception to the rule. To t . nt irried 
illustration: he cites Ke \ ~ “ 


which suffers fromthe slavery of . f 








B64 


and 





his duties 


estates 


as a county magis 
trate, and visit this country more frequently, 
and mix with the inhabitants in a familiar 
way, he would discover that nothing damages 
an American Minister in London so much 
with a certain class of our politicians as the 


news that English society likes and respects | 


him; that he is a welcome guest «and 
orator at public dinners, and that his | 
opinions have weight with cultivated 
Englishmen and women, The kind of 
American representative they would like to 
see in London is a brutal fellow who 
knows nothing worth mention, reads no 


books, and takes no part in conversation ¢x- 
cept to boast of American products, or to re- 
mind the company of the Revolutionary War 
und the cruise of the A/v4ama, and spends his | 
search of 


leisure roving round London in 


pumpkin pie, pork and beans, and buck- 


Wheat cakes. Consequently, whenever any 
tl the 


he sea that man 
who represents the American people in Lon- 


testimony comes over 
don is considered by the best judges in that 
capital a gentleman and a scholar, their eyes 
roll in patriotic frenzy, and they begin to 
for his dismissal as a disgrace 
to the nation For the truth he told 
—Mr. Lowell alluded to it sorrowfully in 
his recent address 


clamor 


Ihust 


—one of the consequences 


of the appearance of ‘ Labor” in our poli- 


tics is the notion that ‘ the true American” 


must be removed as short a degree as possi- 


ble from the aboriginal inhabitants of the | 
country, in dress, manners, and mental 
outlook. 


There are to-day 
the employment of the Chicago, Burlington 


2,900 men, formerly in 


and Quincy Railroad at large wages, living in 
idleness, with families to support and on the 
borders of destitution. The company has 
filled their places, and the business of the road 
is going on as usual, and the community is | 
rapidly forgetting them, while they are trying 
to console themselves by the childish delu- 
sion that they are out ‘“‘ on strike,” or, in other | 
words, that they are exerting some kind of | 
pressure on the company. In a week or two | 
more they will probably wholly disappear | 
from the public gaze, break up their little | 
homes, and scatter all over the country in 


search of ‘ca job,” leaving their wives and 
children to bear the heartache of hope defer- 


red, and to see their savings vanish in procur- 


ing x scunty subsistence. Now, these men art 
not the victims of their own folly solely. 
Their sufferings are due in large part to the | 
encouragement given by the press, by philan 
thropists, and social philosophers of various 
persuasions, to the extraordinary doctrine 
that when once you get into another man’s ser- 
vice, you have a right to stay in it as long as 


vou please, on terms fixed by yourself, 


him into acceding to these 
his 


{ Xpose 


wad to worry 


terms by damaging business ip 


that 


prosecution 


any 


will not to crimi- 


The Te 


in the history of mankind equal to this in ab 


way you 


nal is only one claim 


surdity, and that is the claim that, having 


got a man into your service, you have a 
right to Keep him in it 
fixed 


whenever he 


as Jong as suits you, 
to flog | 
leave it. The | 


on terms by yourself, and 


tries to 


him 





lattes 


| employment is 


' Church 


| denial next week, 


The 


Nation. 





lavery of the 


It is 


Was known 


is S 


laborer, but the other is slavery, too. 


just as much slavery to have to hire a man | 


against your will as to be hired against your 
will. Everybody who resists compulsory 
human 


really defending 


rights just as muchas the man who resists 


compulsory service, 


A very amusing correspondence between 
the Rev. Dr. MacArthur of the Baptist 
and Father Young of the Paulist 
Fathers has just been printed, It appears 
that Dr. MacArthur wrote an article in a re- 


apo 
1eious 


magazine—the Chicago Stundard—in 


Which he said he had been told, ‘fin a pro- 


With a prominent priest 
Paulist Fathers,” that 


longed conversatior 


connected with the 


one difliculty in introducing congregational | 


into the Catholic Church) was that 


the great majority of their people could not 


singing 


read the hymn if it were printed and placed 
Father Young *‘ called his 
to this, and asked him if he wrote 


under their eyes.’ 
attention” 
it. Dr. MacArthur would not sav till he saw 


the magazine. Being shown a copy of the pas 
sage taken from the magazine, he said he could 
not tell whether the copy was correct, but 


if Father Young ‘had any correction to 
muke,” the editor would doubtless insert it, 


land he, Dr. MacArthur, had ‘‘ the highest 
respect’ for all Paulist Fathers. Being 


shown the magazine itself, he admitted that he 
wrote the article, and said 
about the story told him by the ‘* promi 


his assertion 


nent priest” was true, and that he had 
once said the same thing himself about 
the colored Baptists of the South, and 
was ready to publish “Father Young’s 


3cing asked to name the 
Paulist Father who told him the story, he 
‘modified his state 
ment” in the Chicago Standard by ‘‘say 
ing that an official of the Church by implica- 
tion contradicts the truth of the statement,” 
and at the ‘thanked God 


omitted to do so, but 


‘ 


sume time 


that the days of the Inquisition were 
over.” Father Young must see by this 
time that he had to deal with a 


practised ‘‘ journalist.” No professor of the 
artin any seat of learning could have met 
the attack more dexterously. 


tract the enemy's attention by throwing him 
‘the colored Baptists of the South” 
gored, or the of 
Inquisition, with its attendant horrors, so as 
Father Young in the minds of 


final introduction 


to associate 


the audience with that detestable institution | 


and occupy them therewith, while Dr. 


MacArthur was making his escape. 


With the death of Dr. 
from the scene the last survivor, except Prof. 
Wolcott 


Sanitary Commission to which army and na- 


Agnew, there passes 


Gibbs, of the once famous U. 8. 
tion were so much indebted during the war. 
Mr. George T. Strone was the first to go; he 
was followed by Dr, Bellows, Dr. 
Van Buren, and now by Dr. Agnew. The only 
other active worker of the organization on the 


then by 


Atlantic Coast now surviving is, we believe, 


Frederick Law Olmsted, the Secretary, at 


ston. Prof. Newberry 


present resident in Di 


| parties, of 
Nothing, for | 
| instance, could surpass the attempt to dis- 


to be | 
the 
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of Columbia Colleg: 
but in the West, and Miss Louisa Lee Schuy 
ler of this city conducted an auxiliary or 


Was prominent in it 


ganization formed by women. All 
but the members of the parent body have 
vanished, and, strangely enough, they 


have all died of somewhat similar diseases 
Dr. Agnew was, we think it may be safely 
said, the most active and energetic of them, 


| and, though the youngest, his counsels were 


certainly not the least valuable. A better citi- 
zen New York has not had for many a day— 
one more public-spirited, more willing to 
pay person in all 
promote the general welfare, wiser in con 


with his attempts to 


| ception, more vigorous in action, or more 


sympathetic with everything which makes for 
purity, order, and progress. The pity of it 
is that he has been cut off when his experi- 
ence was ripest, his influence greatest, and 

elevated 
becoming 


when men whose patriotism was 
and stimulated by the war are 
very scarce, 


However well Mr. Chamberlain 


getting on with the Tories, his success with 


may he 


his own old party seems to be very moderate. 
Heis known in England as the inventor of 
the caucus, which he was the first to intro 


duce into Birmingham under the name of 
the ‘‘ Liberal Association,” or the Two 


Thousand, the members of which are elected 
from the various wards of the At 
the election his Unionist candidates 
were beaten out of sight, and the Gladston- 


city. 


recent 


ians now hold the Association by a large ma 
This was more than Mr. Chamber 
lain bear, and he announced that he 
would withdraw from the Association alto 
gether, and set up another of his own, which 


jority 
could 


would be more select and contain only really 
nice men 


Mr. Chamberlain has, since he got home, 


disposed of American opinion on Glad 


| stone’s plan for Home Rule in amusing but 


characteristic fashion, He says, in very odd 


| English : 
‘““T mixed with representative men of all 


all classes, and of the different 
nationalities of which the people of the United 
States is composed; and with very few excep- 
tions I could tind hardiy one who approved the 
policy of Mr. Gladstone or the bills which he 
introduced,” 


He added that the small minority, the *‘ hard- 
did not un- 
this of dis 
agree with 


ly one with very few exceptions,” 
derstand it. A better way than 
posing of people who do not 


you does not exist. But we venture to 
assert that this was also true of  thos« 
who agreed with Mr. Chamberlain. We 


are very certain that ‘‘ hardly one of them, 
with very few exceptions,” understood the 
Gladstone bill or the Irish question either 
The story, let us say, would be more credi- 
ble if Mr. Chamberlain could get the majori- 
ty of the Liberals of his own town to agree 
with him about the Gladstone plan. A ma- 
jority of these, too, whose opinions on the 
Irish question are to him vastly more import 
ant than those of Americans, do not concur 
Can it be that they 
also do not understand the Gladstone plan ? 


with Mr. Chamberlain 
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Bradlauch, the English Radical, has made fo what is done in England, and A 
a good reputation within a very short tim ind Belzium when the party in power mis 
isa man who ‘ knew what he was talkir behaves t out | t} ‘ 
ibout bv his carri eof his Oaths B In ] As t it ae | i 
the House of Commons id by his n te f ire, tl thir now 
nance of charges of corruption which | to tur! ( I t ( 
brought against the Corporation of f Ser . 1 let t! t | 
of London 3 ising | 1 Sa I tr : ‘ I R 
of giving a check t pr t R | ifraid thatif the Consers . \ \ 
meetings in Trafalgar Square when the | they would restore monarchy; s \ 
Liberals were In power, he has vershot want of anything better, thev are 1 ' \r 
his mark, and has been mulcted in $1,500 of | trving Boulanger and a‘ revis f the ( 
damages, besides costs, Tle was already | stitution.” Many of them fane 
heas burdened with debt on ace tof | « nly vet 1 of t < ‘ 
the costs in the lit ftlon al it of s | never he happy 
ittempt to Keep his seat ir lLlouse witl str : t ; 
out takin the oath, and has 1 ! il he R it ps in this ss 
livelihood except Jectu 1, had not ] \ ‘ ‘ \ 
some of h colleagues media col t fr Rey } . 
his relief, he w have bee i vd t her ] ry, | ise, 1 
Way SH) st Den rats t , ver 
rebel d S 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu has a trencl t arti +} @ , i} } ¢ ¥ A 
in the last number of his paper—-the / Brit P \ ‘ 
causes that have brou t al t the possible I ] t ( 
¢ crisis In Franc Some of thi I neg restored t) \ x 
licrous, but some rtlir \ - ; oe . 
remind us of things we hav seen inthis | » ' 
t ! 
country Speaking of t f 
various Cabinets. since e savs they 
ised to last eighteen months, the il nis t S I 
then six months, thet i uarter il is found its solut 1 for 
thev have now got d n to thirty 2 Mackav Ca t, was a 
teen days While they are ro t ! red { S st 
| tle ) is | enll them 2 -s I he | \ > \ 
ill s r capers There was or iL LW Phe | i s 1 
hie vs who us Ry XISth Vv we rs < 
the Chamber “ul deal v bh ar ries l prerty < 
so he very si was made Minister t miss I ~ : 
Depart t of Agriculture ¢ 
structed esp liv to ] fat : : t : 
were complaining bitterly of \ es \s . \ 
soon as the wag got i e, I L that 
the Administration of Forests, wl 
eXIste | I | I iM) Venrs 
harged with the prote ! ( \ ee 
Was prosecuting ? - i I 
of depredators on the pul 1 () 8 : , \ 
course they complained 1 (ter wd as - - 
had votes like other peopl e Wag acc new : 
modated them by abolishing at one stroke of § mal therents 
his pen the whole forest serv low i I rst! {es } 
ly this recalls the 
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SENATOR SHERMAN AND THE FOUR 


=== ————————— 


PER CENT. BONDS. 

In his r@vent speech in the Senate replying 
to Senator Beck’s attack upon his positions 
on the silver question—a reply which we 
consider perfectly successful at all points— 
Senator Sherman made a digression in order 
to show that he was not responsible for the 
outstanding 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds. 
His argument was, that the Refund- 
ing Bill (the Act of July 14, 1870), as re- 
ported by him in the Senate’ and as passed 
by that body, provided for the issue of 
$400,000,000 of 5 per cent. bonds to run ten 
years, the same amount of 41%s to run 
fifteen years, and the same amount of 4s to 
run twenty years; but that the House sub- 
stituted for this a bill of their own, reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means, pro- 
viding for $200,000,000 5s to run ten years, 
$300,000,000 414¢s to run fifteen years, and 
$1,000,000,000 4s to run thirty years, and 
that the Senate was obliged to accept this 
amendment or lose the bill altogether. 

A careful examination of the proceedings 
and speeches in Congress while the bill was 
pending will show that there was no real con- 
troversy between the two houses respecting 
the time that the bonds were torun, although 
what Mr. Sherman says about the measure as 
it originally passed the Senate, and as it was 
amended by the House, is true. The point in 
controversy was as to the rate of interest, 
the House insisting upon 4 per cent. as the 
rate of the greater part of the issue, while the 
Senate favored higher rates. Senator Sher- 
man, in presenting the report of the Confer- 
ence Committee to the Senate (Cong. Globe, 


+o 
a 


2 sess. 41st Cong., p. 5531) did not lay any 
stress upon the duration of the bonds asa 
point of disagreement the two 
nor did Chairman Schenck when 
he presented the report to the House. 

What is more to the purpose is the fact that 
when Mr. Sherman became Secretary of the 
Treasury in the year 1877, he found a con- 
tract in force entered into by his predecessor, 
Secretary Morrill, with August Belmont & 
Co. and their associates,known as the ‘‘bond 
syndicate,” for the sale to said syndicate of 
$300,000,000 of 41g per cent. bonds having 
fifteen years to run and maturing in 1891. 
The contract contained a clause authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to terminate it 
at any time after March 4, 1877, by giving 
ten days’ notice to the syndicate. 

It is sufficiently indicative of the ideas held 
by Mr. Sherman, both while the bill was 
pending in Congress and afterwards, that the 
lirst step taken by him as Secretary was to 
stop the issue of 41g per cent. fifteen-year 


between 


houses, 


bonds, and to substitute 4 per cent. thirty 


year bonds in their place. All the facts are 


set forth in the document entitled ‘ Specie | 


Resumption and Refunding of National 
Debt ” (Hotise Ex. Doc. No. 9, 46th Cong., 
2d first communicated 
his views on this point in a letter dated April 
6, 1877, addressed to N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, London, stating in a general way that 


Mr. Sherman 


sess. ). 


he desired to sell only 4 per cent. bonds for re- 


sumption purposes (p. 15). 
April 27, Mr. Sherman wrote to L. P. 
Morton, New York, a member of the syndi 
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cate: ‘After all, the 4 per cent. loan is the 
loan which we ought to seek to place upon 
the market, and which I hope the syndicate 
will be able to do by the 1st of July ” (p. 27). 

May 14, Mr. Sherman wrote to August 
Jelmont, New York, proposing the with- 
drawal of $100,000,000 of the 419 per cents 
and the substitution of 4 per cents in place 
thereof (p. 39). This does not appear to 
have . formal notification of 
drawal as provided for in the contract. 
Hence some confusion, which arose later on, 

May 17, Mr. Sherman wrote to L. Von 


been § 


is to place upon the market as soon as practi- 
cable the 4 per cent. thirty-year bonds au 
thorized by the Refunding Act, which T regard 
as the most desirable security ever offered, both 
(p. 41) 

to August 


Sor investors and the Government” 
May Mr. 
Belmont & Co., New 


of 


ao, 


Sherman wrote 


York, that 


per cent. bonds which the syndicate were en- 
titled to take under the Morrill contract had 
been withdrawn, and asking whether Bel 
mont & Co. so understood it (p. 44). Belmont 
& Co. replied under date May 26 that they 
presumed that the proposition would be 
agreeable to their London associates, but‘that 


been requested (p. 46). 
June 20, Morton, Bliss & Co., New York, 
as members of the syndicate, wrote to Mr. 


tract, including the right to take the remain- 
ing $100,000,000 413 per cents, had been 
given. Mr. Sherman replied, June 21, that 
he had stated to the syndicate orally, at an 
interview held on May 11, his intention to 
withdraw the $100,000,000, and that if any 
serious opposition had been expressed, he 
should then and 
days’ notice required, but as the suggestion 


there have given the ten 


seemed to be acquiesced in he did not do so. 


23to August Belmont & Co, to 
any grounds for future misunder- 
standing (pp. 85-86). 

The point of all this is, that Mr. Sherman 
stopped the sale of $100,000,000 of 41% per 
cents having fifteen years to run, which had 
been contracted for before 


letter of 
remove 


May 


cents having thirty years to run. 
motives were patriotic and right in every way 
is fully conceded, but the argument made at 
this time to show that he exercised superior 
discernmént in 1870, the Refunding 
Bill was passing through Congress, and that 


when 
| his own wise purposes were overruled by the 
technically true, is really an afterthought. 


Both Mr. Sherman and Mr. Schenck desired 
to save 1g per cent. per annum interest on 





the bonds, and both underestimated the ele- | 


} ‘ ; 

| ment of time which, as matters have turned 
| out, made the 4!5 per cents the more 
| desirable of the two classes of bonds for the 
| amount of interest 


Government. The total 


to be paid on a 414 per cent. 15-year bond is | 


| S716 per cent., on a 4 per cent. 30-year bond 


Hoffman & Co., New York: ‘‘ My purpose | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


with- | 


| ive 


it was his | 
understanding that $100,000,000 of the 4t5 | 
| ean hardly be overrated. 





{Number rio 


120 per cent. The syndicate people and the 
investing public made the same error of 
judgment. They were all as greedy for the 
415 per cents as the Secretary was reluctant 
to issue them. 


THE BRITISH-AMERICANS. 
In the meagre report which is all that we 
have seen of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s address 
the Canadian Club Wednesday 
week, he appears to have given the British 
Americans resident 


to on 
in this country some 
very good advice in the matter of getting 
and taking an act 
If the 
sritish-American 
the numbers 
which such naturalization would add to the 
electorate—90,000 votes this State, and 
10,000 in Massachusetts-—its importance, both 
to Americans proper and British-Americans, 


themselves naturalized 
part in Aierican 
stories be true which the 
told 


politics. 


Association him about 


in 


The latter would, 
if they acted together, control every election 
If, 
for instance, they voted with the Republicans, 


both in New York and in Massachusetts. 


they would overcome the majority with 
which our Democrats always “leave the city,” 


and destroy that constant Democratic leaning 


the Secretary would see the propriety of | 
eos . . | 
awaiting their answer, which had already | 


which makes New York an uncertain State, 
That British-Americans—that is, the Eng 


| os . ‘ 
| lishmen, Scotchmen, and Canadians resident 
| here—would, as faras temperament and cha- 


Sherman asking when and in what manner | 
the notice of termination of the Morrill con- | 


racter go, be very valuable additions to the 
voting body in the United States, there is 


no question. They are for the most part 


| sober-minded, industrious, and law-abiding 


/ successful and 


men, who mind their business care- 
fully and let that of other people alone. 
They have, too, in a very high degree, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith pointed out in his lee- 
ture, 


own 


the political sense which has made 
England the political model for so many 
unsuccessful ‘‘ nationalities.”’ 


| That they have a fair readiness for political 
: I 


Finding subsequently that there was nothing | 
in writing on the subject, he had written his | 


he came into | 
office, and substituted a like amount of 4 per | 
That his | 


jobbery, the history of British politics 
reveals clearly enough, but it has al- 
ways been held in check by their emi- 
nent capacity for, and eminent success 


lawful and honorable modes of mak- 


ing money. 


in, 
Consequently, an Englishman 
or Scotchman will hardly ever take to ‘* poli- 
tics” as a livelihood as a matter of choice, or 
until he has tried and failed in everything 
He is by nature, too, a very indiffer- 
ent intriguer or ‘‘manager.” 


else. 
Ife loves open- 
handed methods, and, in spite of considerable 
natural pigheadedness, is probably more ame 
nable to argument than any other politician 
in our day. Votesare still sometimes changed 
inthe British House of Commons by speeches, 


and we do not know of any other legislative 


House Committee of Waysand Means, while | 


body of which that can be said. 

But there is apparently some danger that 
if the Mr. Gold 
win Smith's advice, and ‘ take out their pa 
pers,” they will do it under a misleading 
We 

do not know, of course, whether he inserted 

in his address to them the whack at 

Gladstone and the Irish with which he 
| enlivens nearly all his utterauces, and which 
we verily believe finds a place of honor 
But 


British-Americans follow 


and somewhat mischievous intluence. 


! jn his morning and evening prayers 
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that hostility to Gladstone and the Trish 
colored his advice in some way or other we 
have little doubt; and that it is having an un- 
fortunate effect on the minds of those British 
Americans who are promoting this naturali 
zation movement, we think is equally true 
We have reached this conclusion in part 
from a perusal of a few numbers of: the 
British-American, a weekly journal started 
and published in Boston as th inoft 
movement We tind it almost wholly giver 
up to abuse of the Trish and the English 
home-rulers. Hardly a rational word does 
contain about the politics of the country with 
which the British-Americans are invited t 
throw in their lot. Indeed, no one would sup 
pose from reading it that there was any Taye | 
America 
should become American ( itize ns, exce pt a de 
sire to “‘ get even” with the Irish, and punish 


reason Why Englishmen living in 


American politicians for paying any attention 
tothem. Now, we feel sure this characteristic 
of the movement will, if not got rid of, make 
most native Americans feel that the British 
American voter would be anything but a 
useful element in American politics Phe 
hostility between the two Irish factions, 
the Orangemen and the Catholics, has 
already disgusted them a £o ul deal, and has 
inflicted on this city one bloody riot Th 

addition of another faction—an English 
anti-Irish faction, charged with the special 
function of following up the Irish and mak 
ing things hot for them on the stump and at 
the polls—would certainly not be a cheering 
phenomenon for the thoughtful American 
patriot. What he seeks of all things is the 
deliverance of the American soil from ad 
journed European rowsand scrimmages. What 
makes him most dislike the Irish is their im 
portation into American politics of Anglo Irish 
issues, with their accompanying hates, and 
jeers, and denunciations, and curses. He 
will therefore not welcome a British-Amer 

can contingent which proposes to itself as 
its chief political duty, the justification to the 
American of the Cromwellian policy in Ireland 
th century. The Americar 


public is very weary of the Irish question, and 


in the seventeen 


} } 


if it cannot have rest about it, at least craves 
that the shindy may not be aggravated by 
appearance on the scene of 1380,000° fres 
combatants 

We think the very best advice that Mr.G 
win Smith could give the British-Americans 
and it may be that he has given it to them 
already—would be to prepare for American 
citizenship by cultivating their interest in the 
really important questions of American pol 
tics, such as the tariff and taxation, the « 
service, municipal government, and electoral 
reform, and popular education and tempe 
rance, and let the Irish and Gladstone al 
In such questions we fear they now have very 
little interest, and know very little of thet 
The best thing the vy can do with their Bost 
organ is, to make it discuss them 
ly, both for their own enlightent 
to give Americans a taste of their 


If they show the American public that 


these que stions they will powerfully rei 
\ I : 
force the friends of economy, order, and 


progress, they wil] as citizeng be very wel 


me indeed 4c Englis? ninnists 


The Nation. 
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systems, the differences are almost, if not quite, 
as many, and are certainly more striking. 

The difference of origin was noteworthy and 
significant for the character of the new States. 
Our own Government arose from the initiative 
of a body of delegates who took it apon them- 
selves to act for the country as a whole,and, as a 
matter of fact,assumed the functions of a nation- 
al Government, and did not, either in the form 
of treaties or of a constitution, have any legal 
authority for their acts until long after they 
had committed the country to a step from 
When, later, 
a constitution was formed, its preamble began 
with ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, 
do ordain and establish.” 


which there could be no retreat. 


SS 

The sprang 
formal treaty between (nominally at least) free 
and independent States. According to this 
treaty a convention was to be called, con 
sisting of representatives of the people, to 
which a constitution before agreed upon by 


German Government from a 


the diplomatic representatives of the State gov 
If this should 
be accepted, it was to become the constitu- 
tion of the confederation. As a fact it was ac- 
cepted after numerous modifications to which 
the governments and it thus be- 
came law. But in its preamble it was express- 
ly stated that the rulers of the different States 
(kings, dukes, senates of the free cities, ete.), 
concluded an eternal alliance, and the title of 
the President of this confederation was changed 
to German Emperor in the Constitution of 
1871. Both Constitutions, then, that of 1571 as 
well as that of 1867, formal 


ernments should be submitted. 


agreed, 


nh 


were based upon 
treaties. Thus Germany is a league or confede- 
ration in a different sense from that in which 
our own Federal Union may be said to be one, 

But 


cognition of a 


the Constitution itself there is a re- 
ditferent from 
that which exists in our own system. The up- 


in 
very relation 
per house, corresponding in some respects to our 
Senate—the Bundesrath or Federal Council—is 
composed of diplomatic representatives of the 
various State governments. 
appointed by the governments, are subject 
to their instructions, may at any time be re- 
called, and are accorded in Berlin by the King 
of the usual diplomatic protection 
and privilege granted to 
Speaking generally, with some important ex- 


The members are 


Prussia 
foreign ministers. 
ceptions, noted later, this Council is the exe 
It is 
intrusted with the oversight of the administra 
tion of all laws. 


cutive authority ofthe German Empire. 


In this work the Emperor 
and the Chancellor, with his departments, are 
its agents. While it cannot pass any law with- 
out the consent of the Diet (Reichstag), it may 
make all regulations necessary for carrying 
out the laws, and is in general regarded by 
German jurists as the seat of sovereignty of 
the Imperial Government. 

In this confederation, moreover, many of 
the States possess peculiar privileges which 
practically give them a veto power on legisla- 
tion in certain circumstance which 


cases—a 





heightens very much the general impression of | 


its being a League of States instead of a Fede- 
ral State. The 
outline, rather that of « 
possible from the income of common property. 
and the deficit then made up by assessments. 
Tbe administration of the imperial laws is 
largely in the hands of the separate States. 
the States allowed to have 
diplomatic representatives at foreign courts 
and to make treaties with foreign States on cer- 
tain topics. Some are not subject to the Fede- 
ral excise on beer and brandy, and have their 


1} 
hh 


Some of are 


own postal and telegraph system 


nay 


| 


financial system, is in its chief | 
1 society or group of | 
States in,which the expenses are paid as far as | 
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make agreements with ‘other States of the em- 
pire, and may levy customs duties, equivalent to 
their own excise taxes, on goods imported from 
other States where the excise does not exist. 
There are numerous other provisions of the 
same sort, making altogether quite a different 
form of federal government from our own. 

In general it may be said that in the German 
system the State Government, as such, plays a 
much more important réle in its relations to 
the Federal Government than in our system. 
Jn many more cases the central authority works 
through the States and addresses itself to their 
governments. If Alexander Hamilton was 
correct, then, in his implied definition of a 
federal government as one which acts im- 
mediately on the individual citizens, and not 
mediately through the State 
and thus distinguishes it from a league or 
confederacy, which acts only on the States 
then the 
pire is a Staatenbund, and not a Bundesstaat, 
On the other hand, if tbe definition of a 
Federal State which Woolsey hints at in his 
‘ Political Science,’ and which German jurists 
have fully developed, be correct—viz., a union 
of States with a will of its own distinct from 
the mere sum of the wills of 
ent States, and with the power to enforce this 
will against a recalcitrant member, whether it 
acts on States or individuals—then the German 
Empire should be included in this category. 

Now, how has it come that a government for 
which Alexander Hamilton—-no mean judge 
would, on general principles, have predicted a 
complete failure, has proved itself on the 
whole such a success? It will be remembered 
that Hamilton in the Federalist tried to make 
out that no federal government could hope to 
succeed which attempted to lay its commands 
on States as such and to enforce them against 
the will of the latter. 

The answer to the question is to be found in 
the overwhelning power of Prussia in the 
Empire—a 
not only practically recognized, but constitu- 
tionally guaranteed in the most solemn man- 
ner. A writer constitu- 
tional law has emphasized this fact very hap- 
pily—though it must much to the 
disgust of some of his contemporaries—as_fol- 
lows: ‘* The German Empire (or Constitution) 
is the legal form according to which Prussia 
rules in non-Prussian territory. The share of 
the other States is really merely a limitation 
of Prussian initiative’ (Otto Mejer, ‘Deutsches 
Staatsrecht,’ 1885). 

How true this is will be understood after a 
glance at the constitutional position of Prussia in 
theempire. In the first place,the Prussian King 
is ipso facto or ex-officio German Emperor. It 
is true that this circumstance is perhaps not so 
important as it may seem at first glance, since 
the Emperor, as such, has only a very limited 


governments, 


as 4ts subjects, new German em- 


its constitu- 


present German power which is 


recent German on 


be said 


veto power, unless Laband’s interpretation of 
the Constitution noted below is correct, accord- 
ing to which it is his duty to pass on the consti 
Even then, if 
judgment the law is constitutional, he must 


tutionality of a law. in his 
promulgate it, however much he may be op- 
posed to it. 
as Emperor any law altering existing laws re- 
lating to the army and navy, and although he 
cannot prevent legislation on other subjects, 
still, as the chief executive of the empire, he 
practically possesses great power. 

There were in 1571 twenty-five States in the 
German Empire represented in the Federal 
Council. In order to recognize, to some extent 
at least, difference in importance among the 
States, some of them 


Kuch State 


He may, however, veto absolutely 


votes than 
but 


have 


at 


more 


other's Lites least one vote 
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Saxony and Wiirtemberg, for example, have 
4 each, Bavaria 6, and Prussia 17, the total 
number being 58. All questions are decided by 
majority vote (with exceptions noted later), 
and each State must cast its votes as a unit. 
This follows naturally from the diplomatic 
character of the representation. 

Prussia has the Presidency of the Council. It 
has also the chairmanship of all the important 
committees, and the functions of these com- 
mittees are more important by far than those 
of similar committees in our Senate. Prussia 
has a solid seventeen votes on every question 
thirty constituting a majority—and it must bea 
rare occasion when it should not be able to get 
thirteen more from some quarter or other. But 
with these seventeen it can prevent all amend- 
ments to the Constitution, since they are re- 
jected if there are fourteen votes against them 
in the Federal Council. Moreover, in certain 
important matters of legislation Prussia has a 
veto, and in all cases of a tie vote that side wins 
on Which the votes of Prussia are to be found. 

Asif all this were not enough, Prof. Laband 
has put an interpretation on the Constitution 
which places in the hands of Prussia still an 
other advantage. By the Constitution it is 
made the duty of the Emperor to prepare and 
publish the laws which have been passed by the 
Council and Diet. But, says Laband, if he 
thinks the law he should 
not publish it, and without publication by the 
Emperor it is not binding. 
for we must not forget that the Emperor of 
Germany is first of all King of Prussia—a prac 
tical veto on all laws which could in any way 
threaten its supremacy in the empire. Who 
ever rules Prussia and Prussia’s King, there 
fore, will rule Germany, and there is no more 
danger of a dissolution of the German Empire, 
except by the interference of a foreign Power, 
than there is of the dissolution of the State of 
New York. 


is unconstitutional, 


This gives Prussia 


EAST END MISSIONS. 
LONDON, March, 1888, 

Mr. BESANT is less a prophet abroad than in 
his own country. Here, it is true, his claim to 
the original idea of a palace for the people has 
been disputed. But the Philadelphia 
(Feb. 26, 1888) would take from him even the 
eredit of having written his most famous and 
successful story: 


Pie SS 


‘* The many people,” it says, ‘‘who have read 
James Payn’s novel, ‘ All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,’ remember the People’s Palace which 
the heroine reared for the poor of London. The 
novel made such an impression in London that 
the novelist’s palace in the air became a reality 
in Toynbee Hall, which was opened in the jubi- 
lee year for the poor of the Five Points in East 
London.” 

It would be scarcely possible for so short a 
paragraph to contain a greater number of mis- 
takes. If Americans are interested inthe work 
of philanthropists in the East End of London, 
it would be as well if it were reported to them 
accurately. 

Public attention is just now attracted to this 
work. It isall but a year since the People’s 
Palace was opened, so that there has been time 
to test its value and influence. At this season 
the annual exhibition of pictures is held at St. 
Jude’s Schoolhouse, which is under the diree 
tion of Mr. Barnett, the Warden of Toy nbee 
Hall. These two institutions are looked upon 
as the principal factors for good in East Lon- 
don. Though they differ in many ways, both 
have for aim to elevate ani refine the working- 
man. The People’s Palace nominally proposes 
to do this by amusing him; Toynbee Hall also 
provides for Lis amusement, but 


Peles 


above 
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all upon the good effect of his association 


the educated and rich who make it their home 
The latter is, in fact, 
It was established, 


a nineteenth-century mo- 


nastery. it will be remem- 
bered, 
of the first workers, 
thods, in the East End. 
Cambridge men, not on any spe 


‘* but simply to share the life of the surround 


asa memorial to Arnold Toynbee, one 


lern me 
i and 


mn, 


according to m« 
To it came Oxfor 
‘ial missi 
ing population, to become good citizens of East 
London, giving freely and naturally to those 
around of best 


whether in mind or character, and learning 


them whatever is in them, 
in 
their turn, as they undoubtedly will learn, to 
help their new neighbors and the new condi- 
tions of life in which they find themselves.” 
Much 
People speak of Toynbee Hall, lost in the wilds 
of Whitechapel, as if it were a Grande Char 
The fact is, that it 
mvenient and central neigh 
West End 
is true, but 
Within a 


two underground rail 


has been said of their self-sacrifice. 


treuse or a Monte Oliveto. 
is ina far more c 
borhood than 
It is in East 


many fashionable 


suburbs. London, it 

on tbe very borderland of the city. 
five minutes’ walk are 
way stations from which Charing Cross can be 
On Whitechapel 
to 


visitor to T 


reached in fifteen minutes. 
Road are to be had 
parts of West London 


bee Hall it is evident 


omnibuses almost all 
To the 


that its 


vn 


residents do not 


by any means live the life of the people among 
whom their days are spent. The house is com- | 
fortable, if not luxurious. However, as has | 
been explained, ‘tthe idea is that the poor 


should see something of the life of the cultured 
and wealthy classes, of the rest and refinement 
and art and of 
Whether this insight into pleasures beyond his 
do the 


ornamentation good homes.” 
workingman 
good is more than doubtful. After drinking 
tea in the pretty drawing-room of 
Hall, he will hardly be -onciled 
own conditions of life 


reach will any positive 
rovnbee 


more re to his 
That he may be bene 
somewhat 
Dis 
\l 


the people ot 


fited negatively, and 
different from t 


content in his case 


in a manner 


hat intended, 


is probable 
would be an advantage 
who have really worked 
the East End agree 


their greatest enemy. 


among 
that their own apathy is 
They ontented, 


a clergyman, who spent six years of his life 


are too 
is 
in . has explained 
A Socialist, who often holds open 


rector of a church Stepney 


meetings 


air 





in the East End, has told me that the indiff 
ence of the people—more pronounced in the 
younger generation—is the stumbling-block t 


all who would better their condition, 
It is difficult to believe that the Toynbee Hall 
men, Whose position and 
ally different from those of 


m 
Nn 


the workingmen, will ever be received by ther 


habits and occupa 


tions are so radi 


on terms of friendly intimacy. Common work 
or common idleness is the bond that holds men 
together in all walks of life. But that this 


would-be friendship is theoretical; that cast 
distinctions are not shaken off when tl 
threshold of Toynbee Hall is crossed, is bt 
too plainly shown on occasions su is that 
of the formal opening of the picture ex! 
tion in St. Jude’s Schoolhouse. The show is 
supposed to be primarily for the people of 
Whitechapel, or rather of the East End. They 
had not even a single representative at this 
year’s opening ceremonies These, indeed 


were held at an early hour in the afternoon, 
which made it quite impossible for workingm 
or women to be present. The lower room 
the schoolhouse was filled, but with the peo 
who flock to West End private views. T ig 
the large windows, beyond the platform, I 





’ 


could see workingwomen, busy about the 
daily duties, and ragged children coming and 
going on the balconies and stairways of the 
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pposite x f ter t ses, T trast t 
[ thought significant Mr. Holman Hunt, wl 
opened the exhibition, delivered an address | thoug ‘ys . . 
which would have bee 1 telligible to a avand g . vet 
genuine Whitechapel audier It was | I l tors of ) \ 
cipally taken up in showing that all: t sa - s \ 
irt—except, presumably, his ow s bad, and \ 
that of ail this bad art, that t ( t t 1 ss ubrica t 
schoolsisthe worst. It was f vafterwardst End t is , 
tind in places of honor in the rooms stairs } isu “ 
tures by Carolus Duran, Munkaesy, Favrett Mr. I in c 
Tito, Van Hannen, which brought out in paint lelight w 
relief the crude color and labored technique of | be its wager ‘ : yw t 
two of Mr. Hunt's pictures, lent by him t ‘ 
exhibition. In concluding ress Or t ts \ “ 
plimented Mr. Barnett and wubee Hal \ { \ 
men on the good wi tl w 1 Y n y f 
bringing art to the people, from whom, in its | trustees w 
rreatest davs, it has always s] ! Wi t 
however, they are going about it in the right | cerned \ is : st 
way was made quest mable by the speech that | t if I t n 
followed. It is better, we were assured, to | ask ‘ ; sant's 
show the people pictures which can contribute book 7 i a- 
to their instruction, no matter how badly | : 
ed they may be, than pictures te ull g 1 | . “s 
but without a subject In Vo! t irt tha a Vea 
education of the people upon whom all hopes | flags of M \\ 
for art rest, is begun on a fals sis \ssul “ 
edly the result of such tra ww to mak t 
their second state worse than tl first I ‘ \ 
are having prepared for them t Litt ttask, | bee U ’ 
not only of learning, but of u g and oa ‘ By 
But in East London even amusement must | t 
sel i moral or intellectual rpos | \ 
are to look at pictures, not merely for pleasur not Bt i \ ¥ ASSO 
in them or to be taught something al ul \ 
but to be intellectually or morally re it n \ ~ 
The catalogue of the St Jude ex! i js : 
model of ing tvir ng rare tk 
intentions, and as if sin the sin st ss \ ‘ 
ture rt same des t s rvt " 
from amoral and s I standy 5 
manifested that same afternoon t t t s 
nt of de i irt Wew tak ° 
t gy-room rovnbee H show? ‘ } 
le ations They hav ‘ x ‘ s 
WOrK - n i i ‘ 1 4 
Mr. Ashbee I itter is t . . 
Was a Ipil Messrs ind WG ‘ 
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vorkman. he is a worthy 1 s sters S ‘ Wwors 
irchitects w v t . ' 
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Valls Were painted 1 lark red, appa u is 1 i ta 
ition a Morris wall paper I r Mir sant ant 1 , vish 
isisft { . £ s tha 
set ast * WwW yg \ \s so OW ‘ a 
said 1 or t t work or t i musi 
s Ss SVS . Sund s 
nst s ‘ : in nour 
, bovs : tt : ‘ ! ; houses 
rs ~ sag t \ " L have been to 
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of a reading-room on Sunday would be accept- and not believing it possible that these remo- 


ed as a matter of course. But in London, 
where it is something new, the step taken by 
the directors of the People’s Palace must be 
welcomed as one in the right direction. 

One has only to see on Sunday this great 
Hall and St. Jude’s Schoolhouse during the ex- 
hibition, to know that they are appreciated ; 
but whether by the class for which they are 
intended is another question. As a rule, the 
genuine workman is conspicuous by his absence. 
The crowd at each place is made up of people 
fairly well dressed—apparently small shop- 
keepers and clerks and the higher class of 
artisans. The man in corduroys with the 
handkerchief around his neck, and the woman 
of that peculiar type unknown out of London, 
are slow to come and quick to go. One Sun- 
day afternoon, at the picture show, a clergy- 
man of the East find assured me that every- 
body in the room with us belonged to the work- 
ing which I unrepresented. 
Clothes are cheap in the East End, he said, and 
they all buy black ceats for Sunday. But the 
fact remained that the near streets were filled 


class hought 


with workingmen in working clothes. In 
groups around the costermonger’s cart, or 


lingering at the door of the public house, were 
the corduroys for which I was looking. Music 
and pictures and books add muck to the lives, 
only too dull and colorless, of those who are 
takin them. But so far they 
have not appealed to the typical British work- 
besieged by politicians, 


g advantage of 


man, who is being 
social reformers, and philanthropists, and con- 


tinues calmly indifferent to themall, N.N, 


Correspondence. 


MR. FOULKE’S INQUIRY. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sm: Between the Ist and 20th of August, 
1885, noticing that si 
ters before the expiration of their terms were 


suspensions” of postmas- 


becoming very frequent, [ addressed 193 letters, | 


indiscriminately, to postmasters suspended in 
this State, and 10° lotters to Presidential post- 
masters visewhere. I inquired of each the cause 
of the suspension, whether any charges had been 
made, whether there was any investigation or 
any opportunity for an investigation or defence. 
To these letters I 
of these showed that the officer had resigned or 


received 158 replies; some 


| vals were thus made with the 


| quently 





that his term had expired, afew failed to an- 
swer the questions, but 156 gave me the desired | 
information—101 trom Indiana and 385 from | 
elsewhere. In only two instances, one in In- | 
diana and one in Ne w York, had there | 
been any investigation; in every other case no 
notice of anyecharges had been given, no | 
cause assigned, no opportunity afforded for | 
defenve, denial, or explanation; in a large | 
number of cases the first information on 


the subject received by the postmaster suspend- 


ed was by newspaper report or upon presenta- 


tion of the order of suspension by the new ap- | 
pointee. In fifteen cases in Indiana the change | 
was attributed to the Congressman in the dis- | 
trict, the successor baying been promised the | 
oftice in some instances, Sometimes the parties 
learned by hearsay and street rumor that | 
charges of offensive partisanship had been pre- | 


ferred. {In ten cases in Indiana (and eleven 


cases elsewhere), a request was made for in- 


‘nh 


formation respecting the charges and an op- | 
portunity for investigation, but no such oppor- | 

; ; ag) 
tunity was given, nor were the charges dis- | 


closed | 


Knowing that this information was ex parte, | pended postmuasters may themselves be untrue 
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approval of the 
author of the letter to Mr. Curtis, I communi- 
cated to the President personally the results 
of my in suiries, together with the names of the 
postmasters in question. I found, however, 
that the President approved this course. He 
stated that he considered it impracticable to 
inform the postmasters of charges against 
them, that this would be to turn the question 
of their removal into a judicial investigation, 


| that they were continually protesting, object- 


ing, and asking for copies of the charges, but 
that these could not be furnished them. I sug- 
gested that there was little use of requiring that 
charges should be preferred, it the postmaster 
was not permitted to see them and there was 
to be no investigation; that charges were fre- 
quently made by persons utterly irresponsible, 
and often by those who did not pretend to 
know the facts; that such charges were fre- 
false, and that it was not pos- 
sible to procure accurate information until 


both sides had at least a chance to be 
heard. He said he regretted that I had made 


these inquiries, that the Department had to 
get its information as best it could, that he 
had great difficulty in bringing many of his 
party friends up to his ideas of this reform, and 
that Indiana was a particularly bad State in 
that respect. I left in his hands a summary of 
the results of my inquiries. 

Frequently the accuser was rewarded for his 
secret charge by appointment to the office. I 
could name many instances: 


Louisa C, CANINE states that she was removed 
without notice upon the false charge, pre- 
ferred by A. J. Kitt, her successor, that she 
was a non-resident. 

A. Hi. Sympson.—The affidavits against A. H. 
Sympson of Winchester, Ky., were prepared 
by William M. Bickner, a relative of his suc- 
cessor. Among the parties swearing to them 
was Dory Hazzard, a worthless negro of no 
character. 

W. L. Seaton of Jackson, Mich., was assured 
that his successor (an editor of a Democratic 
paper) filed charges of offensive partisanship 
against him. 

CHARLES G. MICHAELS of Hope, Ind., writes 
that the charges were preferred by E, A. 
Monnanth, a brother-in-law of his successor, 
tO QO. Miller. 

E. R. Kirk of Sioux City, Ia., was removed 
through the agency of one Chase, an office- 
broker, upon affidavits of partisanship made 
by an ex-policeman and the son-in-law of his 
successor, Crawford. 

S. A. Marine of Vinton, Ia., heard that the 
specification against him was the delivery of 
a partisan address on Decoration Day, 
which was, in fact, delivered by his brother. 


In many instances, such as Philip Kendall, 
Portiand Mills, the charge, alleged to be false, 
is attributed to a personal enemy, for the pur- 
pose of working out an old grudge 


Mrs. ISABELLA DE LA Hunt of Cannelton 
was removed without notice, upon the charge 
of thrusting offensive campaign matter into 
the boxes of patrons, which, as it appears 
by her affidavit, was false. 

R. M. BartLey of Owen, Ind., heard that the 

charge against him was that he had received 

corruption funds, bought votes, and spent 
days elactioneering, all of which he pro- 
nounces utterly false. 

H. StEwart.—The charge against J. H. 
Stewart of Chariton, Iowa, as he understood 
it, was exhibiting an obnoxious campaign 
banner in the Post-oftice building. He shows, 
by affidavits, that it was not exhibited by 
him, nor in any room under his control, and 
that he requested its removal. His successor 
was Chairman of the Democratic Central 
Committee. 


J. 


; IDA CARPENTER of Butler, Ind., writes that 


she understands the principal charge was that 
she sent money to the Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee, which was false. 


No doubt some of these denials by the sus- 
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They are ex-parte statements, and necessarily 
so from the fact that neither the charge nor the 
accuser was in most instances definitely known. 
Among so many removals there were no doubt 
a good number which were properly made. My 
objection was not to any particular case, but to 
asystem which made it impossible for the De 
partment to know whether the charge was true 
—a system by which many acts of flagrant in- 
justice must of necessity be committed. Such 
a system would naturally be used by spoilsmen 
to get places. Indeed, the appointees appear to 
be largely from that class. 

W. M. Hancock, Postmaster at Meridian, Miss. , 
states that he was succeeded by Col. J. J. 
Shannen, who was convicted January 2, '872, 
in the United States District Court at Jack- 


son, Miss., of criminally conspiring with 
others for the purpose of depriving persons 


of African descent of equal privileges under 

the Constitution of the United States, 

M. M. Hurvey of New Albany, Ind., under- 
stands that he was suspended without written 
charges, but — verbal charges made by 
Congressman Howard and O. 0. Stealey of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. His suc- 
cessor was Chairman of thé Democratic 
County Committee, and one of the proprietors 
of the Ledger, a Democratic paper and a 
Southern sympathizer during the war. 

CRAWFORD, successor of Kirk of Sioux City, 
la., had been sentenced to the penitentiary 
at Yankton, Dak. 

The suecessor of A. S. Orr of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., was Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, editor of a Democratic news 
paper, and friend of Randall, by whom the 
— was made. 

A. Amick of Lexington, Ind., writes on 
August 3 that ever since his successor was 
appointed he (Amick) has had to make out 
the reports to the Department. 

You are no doubt familiar with the case of 
James Dowling, appointed by the influence of 
Mr. Bynum, Democratic Congressman from 
Indianapolis, to a position in the railway mail 
service. Dowling boasted that he had bribed 
certain members of the Common Council of 
Indianapolis. For this he was tried by Council 
and found guilty by a two-thirds vote. A ma- 
jority voted to expel him, but the requisite two- 
thirds was lacking for that purpose. Before 
the Grand Jury Dowling refused to testify, be- 
cause his answer might criminate him. 
facts are notorious to every man in this State. 
Mr. Vilas, Postmaster-General, was notified of 
them by Lucius B. Swift on September 12, but 
wrote to Mr. Swift that it would be fair for 
Mr. Dowling “ to have notice of the accusation, 
because inquiry might put a different com- 
plexion on the case.” 

The importance of investigation, and of the 
old maxim *‘ Audi alteram partem,” was thus 
recognized by the very man who refused to 
grant it in many cases above. Mr. Dowling 
remained in the service until he finally sutfered 
a inail train to go to Peoria and back without 
any attendant, and the mail remained undistri- 
buted. Then he was finally discharged. This 
happened not long ago. 

1 would call your attention to the fact that 
these are not cases of mere mistaken appoint- 
ments which may be attributed to erroneous 
information ; but they show the deliberate 
adoption of an utterly vicious principle. It 
is to say in effect that no one but the man 
who will consent to prefer charges against 
his neighbor, which he knows are neither to 
be seen nor answered, is to be rewarded by 
the coveted place. It is to hold out, by a 
uniform system, a direct premium to libel 
and false testimony, which are to be pro- 
tected by perpetual secrecy. ‘The files of the 
Department are the lion’s mouth for the recep- 
tion of charges against the guilty and innocent 
alike. To adopt such a course is to establish 
that law of most unnatural selection which 
leads inevitably to the survival of the most unfit. 


These 
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It is the man who wili descend to secret | not “strike for higher wages " or fewer hours BUSINESS “FAI 
calumny who is rewarded by the spoils of of work, that he is a stranger to the faith and 
office. The first that is known of the charge is | follies of the anarchists, that he is content with To THE Eprron or THE Nation 
from the reading of the sentence. Andthis is | an humble home and coarse fare,Aand to all Sir: Your arti n ** bus 


dene under the direction of a President who | this he must give an unwilling assent 








has told us that ** the voters of the land have remain stolidly indifferent to every onclusions, On Janua ‘ 
learned that mystery and concealment in the ‘public demand and patriotic obligatic Dun & Co, issued a circu 
management of their affairs cover tricks and ur of the * nigger f failures in the | is 
betrayals.” There can be little question of the Our ancestors wasted their strength and ex ne years from INV t eS 
aptness of his own words in the description of | hausted their energies fighting f the neg \ rate statistics U 

his subsequent conduct. Such methods are | their children are consuming theirs fighting | In ™®, In ISSO one in YS, in INS 


decidedly worse than the spoils system itself. | against the negro. Madness before 1860, mad f this, from ISS4 to INor, t 
Yours, Wa. D. Foul } ness since, and all because of Cuffee and what s not quoted, but they 
Ricumonp, Inp., April 11 | many are pleased to term consisten: Thos much worse results than t 
| who are not always dodging behind the negr: INNS to INST, and the t 
THE PREOCCUPATION OF THE SOLID | 9° 4 pretext for not doing plain public duty, | Ts, Isel, ISS win 
SOUTH. | are harping on consistency ‘My daddy lived 
ind died a Democrat, and by the gods so will Where is the falla 

To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 1 I”: ‘he carried the stone in the sack alon Dun & ¢ cures 

Str: People who expect the ‘‘Solid South” | with the grist tothe mill, and so will I.” Tell Yours 
to break up on such questions as the tariff, i him that Gladstone was originally a Tory, but JERS? na 
ternal revenue, or any other issue of practical | that his good sense made him a Radical, and 
politics, are ignorant of Southern history, | that Radicalism made him great, and he will The apparent { 
When did the South divide on the negro ques- | listen to you and then laugh at you. What! confounding } 
tion? Did not our wise ()) men demand protec- | hope for such a people God in his wisdom tricted f 
tion to slavery, yea, rather, ‘‘ extension” of alone knows 
slavery, atthe sacrifice of all else? Did not | What is the duty of the North, these things 
they allow the free North to dig its canals, | being s« Simply to take care of the Gover 
deepen its harbors, make magnificent its cities, | ment, and continue to watch its growth, and 
perfect its school system, and enrich its farms }| see that it does grow. When the Chicago Con 
while the South languished in the shackles of | vention meets, let the r presentatives be busy | 9 Han w NAS st 
slavery ? What cared our forefathers for a | to know who can carry New York, the Pacit ‘ it nas ‘ 
new State if it was not to be a slave State? | States, the alrrays free portion of this grand niy that fter mak 


What made a Breckinridge possible, and drove | Government of ours: and giveleadershiptothat liscovet if . 


< t 

a Douglas from the ranks of Southern Demo- | man The Seuth won't vote for him, and its ind vives 
cracy? The immortal Henry cried aloud for | silver tongue will grow el wjuent in denout : 

“liberty,” but his own Southland ever demand | him ; but make him leader, make him Presi 

ed slavery or disunion, which meant death dent, and let us hope that, after a time, preju — WON 


From my standpoint, I am amazed that a | dices will ali be buried, passions banished f: 
) | } 


section of the Union should have clamored for | the consideration of grave publi neern, ar To tae Eprror or Tar Nati 
the continued life of an institution whose death i the S u ind will have been breathing the a Sir: I 

sentence had been agreed upon by the nations f treedor s that it t “ address br 

of earth. Bold? Yea, but infinitely bad jud tself tot wor terial develoy nt, and sf 

ment. The negro asa chattel was no more ab- | net be frightened from its earnest purpose by f st, bearing the sa : 
sorbing of Southern thought than is the negro ny false alarm of small-fry politicians, whose iown to the ff 

as citizen. As in the past, so now, the negro | little capital consists of energetic cries of ** Rut written in deta M 

is, and, it looks to me, ever will be, the one | white man, the nig¢ catch vou.” tain abundant part $ 
“eontrolling and consuming issue with tl ‘x-Rewt Your corres 

South. Talk of every other economic, pract : As AEE Ene are that ‘this use of t ‘ 


cal, desirable subject that should engage the - PATRIA very far back 
‘ . , : rAU PAIN 
thought of our people and the time and talent ; 


of our law-makers, and the Southern man may | 10 THE Eprror oF THE Nation : thing like a 
listen and may agree with you or dissent, but Sir: In reading over the history of the past, 1otations 
he is sure to conclude witb a question after this | one is led to believe that ther ive been times | when Englis st 


order, ‘‘ What about the nigger?” This isthe | when good citizens supposed that it was both a | stood, was st 
ghost in the way, the horrid ‘‘ nightmare,” the itv and a priv e to lay d property, o1 I have sa 
ghostly skeleton. Ask him of what the ** cava ven life, for th intry, int s of pu riginated a 


lier” is afraid, and he will answer, ** Of Cutt i ! We seem tf ve passed the stace i ing t S 








Ask for a reason, and he can give none, but | the development of the race to whi such d x1 unt Rut t 

will repeat, ‘* Cuffee.”” Remind hit tl t zs I 1 S 

gro men of the South had charge of t farms | riotis is War seems to 1 su t 

of the South during the war, and that from lutv of personal sacrifi t " s not vet show1 
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er the chains of slavery, and he will, t, ‘hange, it is -_ ssarv ft te the recent ss, I wrote in January \ 
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those dreary days of death and destruction the | to the world that **We want ¢t rect tax! passage about t 

strong arm of the negro defended the pea funded . t Ntates s it f AS ith respect to it as now 
and purity of his home, and he cannot deny it - toa le to Dr. Murray 
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asserted with confidence that the negro without | again, during t Xcitement of the ming most aphetized. 7 passag 


a master would become such a monster that Presidential campaign, and the G rnment at) | anced on only a few da 
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1888 are as safe from invasion as they wer { for unpaid interest until the war should | author therein possibly ado} 
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from books dating between 1450 and 1600 would 
be interesting. 

In some parts of the South, the negroes say 
hit for it. No one supposes that this was im- 
ported, in recent years, from England. Nor, 
again, does any one suppose it to have been de- 
rived, by continuity, from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth. Its occurrence cannot but be pure- 
ly fortuitous, 

Most ail, with most any, ete., may, in like 
manner, have reappeared, in very late times, 
quite independently of more or less ancient pre- 
cedent., Is its history this, that it was once 
catholic English, then became dialectal, if it 
did not die, and finally was redevised, to be 
taken up by the English-speaking vulgar in 
general ¢ Perhaps we shall by and by know. 

Owing to a slip of the pen, Chaucer is spoken 
of, in your 215th page, col. 1, as of the ‘“‘ fif- 
teenth ” century, instead of ‘‘ fourteenth.” 
Your obedient servant, SS Oe 


MARLESFORD, ENGLAND, April 9, 1888. 


Notes. 


In honor of the coming centennial year, Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford will issue, in a limited edi- 
tion,areprint of rare controversial pamphlets for 
and against the ratification of the United States 
Constitution, accompanied by a bibliography 
of the books and pamphlets relating to the rati- 
fication and to the development of the national 
political parties of the time. This useful com- 
pilation will be entitled ‘The Constitution of 
the United States, 1787-1789, and will make an 
octavo volume of some 500 pages, procurable 
by Stbscribers for five dollars. Mr. 
dress is 97 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Another limited edition of which we are no- 


Ford's ad- 


tified is that of the late Centennial Proceedings 
at Marietta, Ohio, April 7, 8, in the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, ob- 
tainable of Mr. A. A. Graham, Secretary, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Harper & Bros, publish directly ‘ France and 
the Confederate Navy,’ by Mr. John Bigelow, 
and a revised edition of Green’s ‘ Short History 
of the English People,’ of which Mrs. Green 
has had charge. 

Roberts Bros, send us ‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel,’ in the popular edition of George Mere- 
dith’s works—the author's edition at the same 
time. 

The second volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s 
‘English Writers’ (Cassell & Co.) covers the 
period from Credmon to the Conquest, and con- 
of a revision of his 


sists (as the first volume did 


work upon early English literature published 





several years ago, Cadmon, Bede, Cynewulf, 
Alfred, and #lfric, with from the 
anonymous writings, specially treated. 
The citations made in iliustration of this lite- 
rature are somewhat capricious, and the treat- 


selections 
are 


invo! 


ment ves altogether a disproportionate 
The chapter 
upon the Sagas is cognate to the subject, but is 


hardly a part of it. 


amount of ecclesiastical history. 


The work as a whole is 
involved and cumbersome in construction, and 
Its use must be only that of a 
minor book of reference. 

Volume viii of the publications of the Ox- 
ford Historical Society (Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan) is ‘ Elizabethan Oxford; Re- 
prints of Rare Tracts, edited by Charles Plum- 
mer, M.A., of Corpus Christi College. This 
volume, containing 260 pages, is late in its ap- 
pearance, for the reason that it takes the place, 
among the publications of of 
work, which was necessarily delayed. 


the style is duil. 


LSS6, another 
It con- 


sists entirely of reprints, five in number, to 











The 


gether with notes and appendices, and avill be 
found very valuable in the study of the litera- 
ture of this period. The works reprinted are: 
(1) Nicolai Fierberti Oxoniensis Academize De- 
scriptio, 1602; (2) Leonard Hutten on the Anti- 
quities of Oxford; (8) Queen Elizabeth at Ox- 
ford, 1566; (4) ditto, 1592; (5) Apollinis et Mu- 
sarum Eidyllia, per Joannen Sanfordum, 1592, 
The three last of the number are devoted to the 
two visits of Queen Elizabeth, and contain a 
variety of addresses, entertainments, etc., in 
prose and poetry, Latin and English. Along 
with this volume we have received another of 
170 pages, in the same general style, but not 
bearing the imprint of the Oxford Historical 
Society, entitled ‘ Rough List of Manuscript 
Materials relating to the History of Oxford, 
contained in the printed Catalogues of the Bod- 
leian and College Libraries, arranged accord- 
ing to Subject, with an Index, by F. Madan, 
M.A.’ 

Mr. W. J. Rolfe has edited ‘The Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott: with a complete- 
ness and accuracy not elsewhere displayed; and 
a beautiful octavo volume, freely illustrated, 
has been issued with the above title by Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. The best of the 
occur in the novels and plays are here given, 
along with all the original poetical mottoes 
placed by Scott at the heads of his chapters. 
There is a table of contents (which would have 
been improved by indicating the songs, like 
‘‘Lochinvar,” involved in the longer poems) 
and an index which, in one way or another, 
a key to the general’ contents 
Finally, Scott’s notes are massed together, with 
judicious abridgment. Mr. Rolfe 
covered and repaired many disfigurements of 
the longer poems in particular, caused by the 
poet’s own unchallenged carelessness of re- 
vision, and by that of his editors and their 
He has also commendably under- 
taken to make the punctuation more modern 
and rational, having an eye to redundancy in 
particular. No task more laborious and 
hardly any more useful than this, in the case 
of poetry. Even Mr. Rolfe nods at times in the 
application of his principle, as he will acknow- 
In the song ‘*O, Brignall banks,” on 
page 207, a superfluous comma at the end of 
the first line of the third stanza, a faulty 
comma at the end of the third line of the fourth 
stanza, are instances in point. But it is enough 
that this edition should outrank any other, 
even if not flawless. 

The Report of the Commissioner of Educa 
tion for 1885-86 has the merit of condensation, 
which has been deliberately sought, and cther 
The absence of any 


Nation. 


songs that 


serves as 


has dis- 


copyists. 


is 


ledge. 


my) 


improvements are visible, 
special discussion of the needs of education at 
the South would 
Dawson's horizon does not coincide with Sena- 
tor Blair’s. The freshest document in the book, 
and one of the most interesting, is a report on 
the neglected schools in Alaska, dated May 2, 


’, The educational benefactions of the year 


indicate that Commissioner 


iss 
amounted nearly to $6,000,000. Of this sum 
one-sixth is credited to New Jersey, and some- 
what more than another sixth to Massachusetts 
and New York combined. Tried by this test, 
public spirit was more rife in Louisiana than 
in Maine, in Virginia than in Connecticut, in 
North Carolina than in Vermont, in Kentucky 
than in New Hampshire, in Texas ($1,000) than 
in Rhode Island. 
students was one for every 1,286 inhabitants of 
the North Atlantic division: 1,600 South Atlan- 
1,273 Northern Central; 1,532 Southern 
Central; and 1,031 Western division. 

Capt. Howard Patterson’s ‘ Yachtsman’s 
Guide’ (New York, 26 Burling Slip) contains a 
diversity of matter interesting to a yachtsman, 


The proportion of college 


tic; 
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whether he be a beginner or an old hand at the 
sport. The chapter on navigation is set forth 
with a simplicity which is a relief, after scan 
ning the usual voluminous works on the sub 
ject. Much of this book, however, speaks to 
the merchant-ship captain rather than to the 
yachtsman, and might well be curtailed or 
omitted, while more could 

tageously devoted to ‘‘ marlinespike seaman- 
ship,” in which few yachtsmen are well school- 
ed. Taken all in all, the ‘ Yachtsman’s Guide ’ 
is a convenient book of reference for the ama- 
teur sailor, and a good introduction to the stu- 
dy of navigation and seamanship. 

Publishers, artists, and printers have done 
their duty by Mr. MeAnally’s ‘ Irish Wonders: 
Popular Tales as Told by the People’ (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). That is the best we 
can say for the book. The folk-lore of a peo- 
ple is perilous ground for an author who has no 
special qualifications for the task. Itis nota 
subject that can be trifled with. These rehashes 
of Irish, or supposed Irish, myths and legends 
are wanting in the directness, simplicity, verve, 
and reserve that characterize the folk-lore of 
the country; while the representations of 
scenery are for the most part unreal and dis- 
torted. 

In announcing recently Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
forthcoming biography of Alexandre Dumas, 
we remarked tuat there was no wholly satis- 
factory life of the author of ‘ Monte Cristo,’ 
even in French, though there is no lack of at- 
tempts to supply one. The latest of these, and 
probably the emptiest, is M. Philibert Aude- 
brand’s ‘ Alexandre Dumas & la Maison d’Or— 
Souvenirs de la Vie Litt¢raire’ (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy), against which we warn all ad- 
mirers of Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, the 
three musketeers (who were always four). It 
purports to give an account of Le Mousque- 
taire, Dumas’s daily paper; but it contains al- 
most nothing of value. 

A Belgian astronomer, M. Houzeau, has pub- 
lished the second volume of a ‘ Bibliographie 
Générale de It 
500 pages, and gives the titles of 35,000 papers 
on astronomy which have appeared in periodi- 
cals since the year 1606 to the present time. 


space be advan- 


) 


l Astronomie.’ consists of 2,- 


The first volume will contain a list of all the 
single works on this subject, and, it is expect- 
ed, will be published during the present year. 
A third and concluding volume will appear in 
1889, and will be devoted to lists of astronomi- 
cal (‘alle bisher stattgehabten 
astronomischen Beobachtungen”). 

Belford’s Magazine enters the arena next 
month, published by Belford, Clarke & Co., at 
384 Broadway, New York, and edited by Donn 
Piatt. It is avowedly to be a Democratic and 
Administration periodical, and its list of con- 
tributors, including Mr. D,. A. Wells, Mr. Frank 
H, Hurd, Prof. W. G. MP 8. 
Moore, Mr. Henry George, ete., plainly shows 
But 
and 


observations 


Sumner, 


a combative intent on the political side 
fiction, poetry, general literature, science, 
art come within the scope of this monthly. 

A new monthly periodical, Science of Photo- 
graphy, has been issued this month by the well- 
known Philadelphia firm of opticians, James 
W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia. 

New, likewise, is the Corne/! Magazine for 
May, and typozgraphically quite in the front 
rank of college periodicals of the same class. 
It aims to strengthen the bond between the 
alumni and the University. The opening arti- 
cle, by President Adams, is on the ‘‘ Successes 
and Failures of College-Bred Men.” 

From a circular accompanying the Lincoln- 
shire Notes and Queries for April it appears 
that a movement is on foot to form a Lincoln- 
shire Record Society for the printing of histo- 
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rical documents such as abound in the country, 
Che membership will be on the basis, 
and subscribers alone will receive the annual 
yolume contemplated. Those who desire to 
help found the Society should forward their 
names tothe Rev. John Clare Hudson, Thorn- 
ton Vicarage, Horneastle, England. 

‘* A Glimpse of North Africa” is the title of 
an article in the Contemporary for April by 
Grant Allen, in which he 
the region between the Syrtis and the Atlantic 
is in fact European, both in its fauna and flora 


guinea 


‘ontends that all of 


and, with some trifling exceptions, its people, 


and nota part of the Dark Continent. In re 
ird to the latter, he instances the 
who are, at bottom, European in habits and 


Kabyles, 
manners, with a thin veneer of Mohammedan 

ck fends the 
being poor 


ism He energetically French 


from the accusation of eolonizers, 


briefly their half-century work in 


lescrloing 


\lgeria—a work which 


hey are also success 
fully doing in Tunis, and which, he hopes, no 


narrow international jealousies will 
Moroceo, He 


Algiers with the c¢ 


prevent 


their doing in compares the 


environs of untrv for ten 
Toronto, to the great 
There 


makeshifts 


miles about Montreal or 
latter. 
wooden shams, no flimsy 
Indeed, he ¢ 


‘notowninany English colony . . . half 


are ‘no 
” here 


oes so far as to say that there is 


disadvantage of the 


so much like England as Algiers, with its state 
ly boulevards and splendid warehouses, is like 
Marseilles or Toulon.” 


Association for the Advancement 


of Seience } 


as recently held its meeting at 
the Revue 
ntains the address of the Presi 
** The 


A previous number con- 


Oran in Algeria, and 
for March 31 cx 


dent, M. Lanssedat, on 


Setentifique 


Civilizing In 
fluence of Science.” 
* read before the Association by 
M.G ind, on the commercial and military 


PnAll 
Koll 


alue of the ‘lignes de pénétration” in Algeria, 
the railways which run directly south from 
the Mediterranean, especially that in the 


east- 


ern part of the province, which is to connect 


Constantine with the oases created on the 
borders of the 


hat the 


hew 


Sahara. The fear is expressed 


Italians will construct a line south 


from Tripoli, and divert all the trade of the 
vestern Sudan into that country 
The 


‘Haarlem the 


publication of Hessels’s recent work 


Birthplace of Printing, not 


Mentz, of which note has already been made 
bids fair to revive an old con 
In the 
the Dutch periodical, De 


Gids, Professor Fruin of 


in these columns, 
troversy and give it a new lease of life 
January number of 
Leyden discusses the 
! Hessels, but 
lissents from his conclusions, declaring frankly 
that, inthe light of the 
ivailable, the outlook is much more favorable 
for the claims of Mentz than for those of Haat 
In the March number of the Centralblatt 
iv Bibliothekswesen it is stated that Hessels is 
Dutch 
hich he will take occasion to req 
and the editor of the C: 


‘“alblatt promises his readers 


question and reviews the work of 


evidence at pre 


sent 


translation of his book, i 


preparing a 





nts of Fruin; 


gum 


in case Hessels 
her- 


then makes a definitive statement of his hit 





} 


to somewhat fluctuating opinions) an extended 
Dutch 
followed by a rejoinder from the German side. 
Linde, to Hessels has boldly 


thrown down the gauntlet, accusing him not 


review of the work by a scholar, to be 


um der whom 


only of ignorance, but of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion and suppression of facts, is still to be heard 
rom, 
In the March issues of L’Art (Macmillan) the 
ist interesting illustration is a copy of one of 
Rowlandson’s social satires, ‘‘ The Extravagant 
Wife,” a large full-page drawing with wash 


and pen and ink; the heroine deliciously ren- | 


The Nation. 


















































dered. To the same age of caricature 
half-a-dozen portraits of French artists at 
Rome just before the Revolution of ‘SY, ex 
cuted by Germain Drouais, a favorite ] f 


David's cut off in his prime. A phot 
type of an old binding in red ar ldisat 
example of the perfe ywhicht kind 


facsimile has been carried 


B. Westermann & Co, send us tw 


bers (20 and 21) of the‘ Geschichte der 
en Kunst,’ with the customary profusion of illus 
trations; and the first number of the tourtl 


*Meyer’s Hand-Lexik 


Weare truly sorry to see the 


edition of 


meinen Wissens.’ 
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—With the April number of the Harvard 
Law Review begins the second year of that 
‘* Monthly Journal of Law published by Har- 
vard Law Students.” We called attention to 
one or more of its earlier numbers, and are 


now able to praise heartily the general results 
of the first year’s work of this really valuable 
journal], The first number of the second volume 
is marked by learning, and by clearness and 
accuracy in the discussions of important sub- 
jects. Indeed, the leading article by Professor 
Ames on the ‘* History of Assumpsit”—the first 


of a series—is a very remarkable paper in- 
deed, and would give distinction to any 
law journal. The writer has thoroughly 


searched our older law, and presents com- 
pactly and with great force and_ skill the 


results of his study of the authorities in 
their historical order. The paper is not of 
a sort to be abstracted here ; its general 


scope, however, may be indicated by say- 
ing that it deals with the origin and import of 
assumpsit, and of consideration in our law of 
The author holds it ‘* impossible to 
At the 
present day it is doubtless just and expedient 
every consideration into a detri- 
ment to the promisee incurred at the request of 
the promiser. But 
would not have covered the cases of the six 
teenth century. There were then two distinct 
forms of (1) detriment ; (2) a 
precedent debt. . The history of detri- 
ment is bound up with the history of special 
assumpsit, whereas the consideration based 


contract. 
refer consideration to a single source, 


to resolve 


this definition . . . 


consideration : 


upon a precedent debt must be studied in the 
development of indebitatus assumpsit.” Pro- 
fessor Ames’s conclusions as to the origin of 
special assumpsit, viz., that it is traceable to 
the action on the case for deceit, agree with 
those of Judge Hare in his recent book on con- 
tracts. This is the more interesting from the fact 
that they were worked out and in manuscript, 
that excellent 
The argument tends to 


as the writer informs us, befor¢ 
book was published. 
disprove the doctrines of consideration put for- 
ward by Mr. Justice Holmes and by Mr. Sal- 
mond, a late writer in the English Law Quar- 
Besides this thorough and admi- 
rable piece of legal investigation, the Review 
contains interesting articles on ‘The Principle 
of Lumley vs. Gye, and its Application,” by 
William Schofield, Instructor in the 
School; and on ‘*The Right to follow Trust 
Property when confused with other Property,” 
by Samuel Williston, a member of the third- 


terly Review 


Law 


year class in the School. 


In an editorial paragraph of the last Mo- 
dern Language Notes we read as follows: 





** Wie Georg Brandes deutsche Literaturge- 


schichte schreibt’ is the title of a highly inte 
resting article in the last number of Herrig’s 


Archiv, written by Dr. Puls of Flensburg. The 


Danish essayist and critic, who has hitherto in 


certain circles passed for a great scholar, and | 
who, on account of the supposed profundity of | 


his knowledge, was allowed to express radical 
opinions and offensive criticism, is now sudden- 
ly exposed as a literary plagiarist of the worst 
sort, . . The result develops the 
fact that Brandes not only did not read the 
sources necessary for writing an original his- 


tory, but that he has copied, in many passages | 
verbatim, from the works of German investi- | 


“web like Haym, Goedeke, Hitzig, ete. Had 
srandes concealed his fraud in the comparative 


obscurity of the Danish language, he might, per- | 


haps, never have been discovered. But 


he had | 


his book translated into German, thus giving 


another illustration of the not unfrequent phe- 
nomenon that scientific ignorance and inea- 
pacity are coupled with the impudence and 
sangfrotd properly belonging to criminals,” 


As we have long held, and have occasionally 
expressed in these columns, a rather favorable 
opinion of Brandes’s literary work, we were 


1 


| 
| 





e Nation. 





Th 
somewhat perturbed by the above quoted re- 
mark; so we hastened to Herrig’s Archiv to 
find out what Dr. Puls had discovered. And 
what we find out is, that, while the case has its 
mysterious and depressing aspects, it is, at any 
rate, not quite as bad as the Modern Language 
Notes would have us Dr. Puls’s 
charges are based upon what he finds in the 
second volume of the new edition of Brandes’s 
well-known work, * Die Hauptstroémungen der 
Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts.’ This 
volume appeared last year at Leipzig. It calls 
itself an ‘‘ original work,” this phrase meaning 
that it is no longer simply Strodtmann’'s trans- 
lation from the Danish, but is this translation 
revised and amplified by Brandes himself. 
Strodtmann’s translation appeared in 1873. 


suppose. 


—Dr. Puls begins his attack thus: ‘‘ Brandes 
citiert, Seite 122, aus Wackenroder, ‘ Die Kunst 
ist eine verfiihrerische, verbotene Frucht; wer 
einmal von ihrem innersten, siissen Safte gekos- 
tet, der ist unwiederruflich verloren,’ ete.” In 
the original of this passage, observes Puls, we 
find instead of ‘‘ siissen” ‘* siissesten,” instead of 
‘* cekostet” “ geschmeckt,” and instead of ‘** un- 
wiederruflich ” ‘*unwiederbringlich.” From 
these and other similar ‘ disfigurations” Puls 
infers that an author who could so misquote 
must have been very careless, or else could 
never have seen his original. Upon turning to 
Strodtmann’s translation, however, we find 
these ‘‘ disfigurations” are there also, We have 
not the Danish edition of Brandes’s work at 
hand, but we presume the case was simply this: 
Brandes first rendered his German quotations 
into Danish, then Strodtmann translated this 
Danish back into German of his own, without 
taking the trouble to look up the original; final- 
ly, Brandes, in revising his work, has not 
thought it worth while to go through it and 
translator’s translations. Here, 
surely, is neither immorality nor gross careless- 


correct his 


ness; so this category of Dr. Puls’s charges be- 
comes rather vacuous. With regard to the 
plagiarisms the case is not so clear, though 
here, too, a really decisive verdict can be given 
only after a comparison of the Danish edition 
with Strodtmann, and this in turn with the 
new revision. For the most of Puls’s parallel 
passages we find in Strodtmann, who would 
seem to be, in some cases at least, responsible 
for the particular turn of phrase that has ex- 
cited the German Doctor’s suspicions. Further, 
we notice that Brandes occasionally refers to 
Haym; in one place we find the parenthesis, 
‘“‘as Haym has shown,” right between two of 
the passages excerpted by Puls as plagiarisms. 
Dr. Puls might very properly have mentioned 
this fact. There are also some further palliat- 
ing considerations for which we have here no 
space. In spite of all that we have discovered, 
however, we admit that the matter has a de- 
cidedly unpleasant appearance, and we shall 
look with interest for Brandes’s explanation of 
it. Meanwhile, we had rather not take the re- 
sponsibility of using such words as “ fraud,” 
* ignorance,” “incapacity,” and “ impudence ” 
in connection with the name of a man who has 
shown himself capable of such admirable lite- 
rary work as Brandes has done, and done iu 
considerable quantity. 


—One of the recent publications of the Ox- 
ford Historical Society (Clarendon Press ; New 
York : Macmillan) entitled ‘ Letters of 
Richard Radcliffe and John James of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 1755~83,’. The correspondence 
is edited by Mrs, Margaret Evans, and many 
notes and appendices are supplied by the 
Provost of Queen’s. The greater part of these 


is 


notes are merely extracts from registers and 
other official memoranda, and are therefore of 
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interest only to those in some way concerned 
with the Queen’s College genealogy. They are 
the product of the most elaborate and pains 
taking research, but they cannot be said to 
give a very clear picture of the life at Oxford 
in the last century. 
deficient in this respect, and almost the only 
definite impression to be derived from them is 
of the outrageous character of the collection of 
medieval practices which then constituted an 
Oxford college. Frequent allusions show the 
bitter resentment of the writers at the despe- 
rate and humiliating struggle for preferment 
which was a necessary feature of the oligar- 
chical administration of Church and Univer- 
sity. In spite cf all abuses, however, a very 
high degree of culture was somehow obtained, 
as these letters abundantly show. They are 
full of graceful humor, and are remarkably 
fresh and modern in tone. In fact, they in- 
terest us more in the personality of the writers 
than in the life at Queen’s College. The spell 
ing, it may be observed, varies extremely little 
from the present standard. 


The letters themselves are 


—A product of the same pious spirit is ‘ Yale 
and her Honor-Roll in the American Revolu- 
tion,’ by Prof. Henry P. Johnston of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. In this case, 
however, the design is not to throw light upon 
the college life of the day, but to trace the con- 
nection of the graduates and students with the 
Continental Army. The College itself was com- 
pelled to close its doors during the early years 
of the war. Of the class of 1775 nearly twenty 
are known to have entered the military service 
of their country, and the other classes of about 
that time were drawn upon almost as heavily. 
Mr. Johnston computes that there were about 
900 graduates living at the outbreak of the war, 
and that altogether the number who took some 
part in it was nearly 240. At least fifty-five 
are known to have been engaged at Boston and 
other points in 1775, and in the following year 
the number increased to about seventy-five. 
The nature of the controversy was such as to 
appeal to men of education especially, and they 
certainly seem to have appreciated their re 
sponsibilities. In the absence of a military 
class, the men of college training were natu 
rally selected as officers, and in the list of those 
serving in 1776 only three out of seventy-five 
appear as privates. Considering the poverty 
of our early military records, Mr. Johnston has 
been surprisingly successful in making out his 
biographical sketches, and he is able to give 
some details of the lives of more than four-fifths 
of those who are believed to have done military 
service. A few original letters are printed, 
and the chapters upon the several years of the 
war, which are intended to show the careers of 
the more prominent Yalensians, permit the in- 
troduction of something like continuous narra- 
tive. Mr. Johnston deserves the thanks of all 
loyal Yale men for his generous labors, which 
his familiarity with the manuscripts of the 
Revolutionary period renders especially pro 
ductive. The volume is a very handsome one, 
and contains two steel portraits, one of Oliver 
Wolcott, the other Trumbull's fascinating head 
of Col. Tallmadge—certainly a work of genius, 
whatever may be said of the other works of 
that artist. The book is privately printed, but 
may be obtained of G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 


—The sixth and seventh volumes of Frank 
lin’s Works as edited by Mr. John Bigelow 
(Putnams) cover the years 1776-1782, all but the 
first spent in Paris as Commissioner to France 
from the Congress of the United States. The 
multitude of cares incurred in this service fur- 
nish the staple of the correspondence in these 





volumes. Conspicuous are those to and from 
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place for highest intellect and solidest character 
in those who, in our phrase, are called todo the 
We there is room for 
highest leadership in the sphere of a President, 
a Governor, a Mayor ; and the intelligence of 
the country knows that it is cheated just so 
far as unscrupulous and selfish demagogy 
usurps the place which born leaders should fill. 

Trained in this practical school, our scholars, 
aiso, however explicitly they may accept the 
doctrine of evolution in history, will not accept 
Tolstoi’s theory that a great figure in human 
affairs is only a gaudy fly on the chariot wheel. 
The condition of a people may be the result of 


people’s will. know 


tifeir environment acting and reacting upon 
their inherited character and tendencies, but 
the advent of a great intellect and will is an 
essential part of the complex situation which 
we cannot for a moment afford to overlook. 
The progress of science in the eighteenth cen- 
tury would not have been the same if Newton 
had not lived. He, with his inherited and ac- 
quired powers of mind, was a positive force in 
his generation. The world of thought minus 
Newton would not have been the world it was, 
and its achievements neither would nor could 
have been the same unless you supply a pre- 
France 
minus Napoleon would not have been France 
plus Napoleon. If Napoleon had been a Wash- 
ington, the combination of elements of force 
and of morals would have been stil! different, 
and the resultant historical progress of events 
must have been different as certainly as a dif- 
ferent combination of elements would produce 
different results in chemistry. 

- This view of evolution 


cisely equivalent genius in his place. 


takes account of a 
great man as an element of real power and in- 
fluence in human society, which Tolstoi’s does 
not. It is not necessary to argue that he is 
omnipotent any more than that he is a nonen- 
tity. study 
his character and his mind; learn his powers 
and his weaknesses; estimate his weight in the 
scale relatively with others: reduce his preten- 
sions to the measure of his actual accomplish- 
ment; but when ycu have done all this, remem 
ber that just to the extent in which you have 
found him stronger, greater, better, or worse 
than his fellows, you must estimate him in the 
equation of forces that move the people of his 
time this way or that. 

If one might press the argument home, it 
would be fair to 


Take him for what he really is; 


ask Tolstoi, Why are you 
wearing out your intellect, your great human 
sympathies, your pride of race, and practising 
self-immolation to the aspirations and hopes of 
the Russian people? If it will be the same to 
them whether you write or are silent, if you 
are nota force in your time, but only one of the 
bubbles upon the resistless river, why not push 
back the writingttable and quit the useless 
effort? The answer is, that the famous writer 
feels that, in spite of his theory, he is and may 
be a power in the settlement of the great prob 
lems with which his country is rocking and 
He is conscious, after all, that a true 
man counts for much in such a struggle, and in 
his heart repudiates the thing his lips preach, 
viz., that his influence is only as one to the 
total number of heads enumerated in the cen 
sus, 

It would not be difficult to show that the exi- 
gency of supporting such a thesis has led Tol- 
stoi into an untenable depreciation of the 
powers of Napoleon, even in the campaign of 
Moscow. But as he has generalized upon all 
the events of that period, so as to include in the 
same judgment all prominent men of all na- 
tions, and Napoleon at all the periods of his 
career, it is better to limit our criticism to the 
theory propounded and to fairly drawn con- 


heaving. 
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clusions from it. 
find a philosophical basis for estimating every 
man, in his influence upon his epoch, according 
to his individual qualities and powers; and to 
vindicate the judgment which the common 
sense of all peoples and all ages declares, that 
full responsibility rests upon every son of 
Adam, not only for the good or the ill that he 
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By so doing, we are able to | 
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whole forms a singularly instructive account 


| of the mental and spiritual development of one 
| of the most individual writers of the present 


may actually do, but for the fullest cultivation | 


and the noblest use of all the powers with 
which he has been endowed. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


TuE ‘ Histoire de la Civilisation contemporaine 
en France’ of M. Alfred Rambaud (Paris: 
Armand Colin & Cie.) is the third and con- 
which the 
Civilisation 


cluding volume of the series of 
same writer’s ‘ Histoire la 
francaise’ forms the two earlier volumes. The 
790 very solid pages of the present work con- 
tain a summary exposition of the progress of 
France during the last hundred years in gov- 
ernment and administrative institutions ; in 
moral, political, and economical ideas ; in 
letters, arts, and sciences, The various chap- 
ters which describe this progress follow each 
other in the same order, and under similar 
headings, in each of the three periods into which 
the work is divided: the revolutionary govern- 
ments (1780-1814), those of restricted suffrage 
(1814-1848), those of universal suffrage (since 
IS43). 


de 


Imperfect as is this grouping of the 
fevolution with the Consulate and Empire, 
of the Restoration with the Monarchy of July, 
of the Second and Third Republics with the 
Second Empire, the advantages are so great 
that possibly no wiser distribution of the 
material could have been made. As a book of 
reference, M. Rambaud’s work is excellent— 
concise, clear, complete, and very readable. 
The whole story, for example, of the politi- 
eal changes in the forms of government in 
France since 1848 is told in a dozen pages—in 
the first section, ‘‘ Les Constitutions,” of Part 
I1[—without the omission of any essential step, 
and with no attempt to relate the history of 
the period. The be of the 
chapter, in each of the three parts of the work, 
on “ L’Instruction publique,” and of that on 
* TAdministration, la justice, les finances, les 
cultes.” M, Rambaud is a sincere republican, 
but his work is never partisan in its tone even 
It may 
even be called unprejudiced and impartial as 


same may said 


in the most political of its chapters, 


far as it was possible for a writer to make it so 
when treating of matters in which he felt such 
a personal interest. 

In 1884, Mme. Michelet published a volume of 
the personal recollections of her husband under 
the title ‘Ma Jeunesse,’ made up, as she in- 
the her preface, from the 
abundant notes and journals left by him. It is 
the story of the childhood and youth of the 
historian as he recalled it at different periods 


forms reader in 


| years afterwards, much of it when he was forty 


and fifty years old. 
second volume of these ‘‘ souvenirs de jeunesse,” 
as she calls the whole work, under the title: 
‘Mon Journal, 1820-1823’ (Paris: Marpon & 
Flammarion ; Boston; Schoenhof). These dates 
of the title not 


She has now published a 


page are exactly correct, 








strangely enough, for the journal closes No- | 


TS22 


vember 22, and the few and scattered 
entries of the last vear fill only twenty-five 
pages of the volume. The Journal itself is sup- 
plemented by what is called the ‘‘ Journal de 
mes idées,” extending from 11S to 182), and 
filled with Michelet’s projects of literary work, 
and also by a list of the books he read during 
the same period, set down methodically under 
months, sometimes with the exact dates. The 


Ss 
’ 


century. 

Michelet began his Journal, he says in a 
letter to his friend, Poinsot, in the hope that if 
he should die first it would add to his friend's 
knowledge of him, ‘‘et que je vivrais encore 
dans ta pensée par une sorte de présence réelle.” 
Paul Poinsot was at this time completing his 
studies in medicine asan inferne at the hospital 
of Bicétre. He was Michelet’s most intimate 
friend from the days of their childish com- 
panionship, related in ‘ Ma Jeunesse,’ until his 
early death, less than a year after the Journal 
was begun. Its pages are filled with their 
friendship while he lived, and with a kind of 
spiritual communion on Michelet’s part after- 
wards—partly memory and partly aspiration— 
the record of which has all the tenderest and 
most touching qualities of his later writing, 
but more subdued and more reticent in 
manner, 

Poinsot went to live in Michelet’s family in 
1818, and the two years that followed were 
passed by the young men in the closest com- 
panionship. When this life in common came 
to an end, May 4, 1820, Michelet accompanied 
Poinsot to Bicétre, and then, returning to the 
study his friend had occupied next his own 
chamber, he wrote there the first pages of the 
Journal which Mme. Michelet now gives to the 
Every Sun- 


is 


world after almost seventy years, 
day morning Michelet walked to Bicétre and 
spent several hours with Poinsot, for the dis- 
tance was so great and the days were so filled 
with work and study that he could spare no 
other time for these visits. Frequent letters 
passed between them during these intervals of 
separation, Which are given in the volume be 
tween the dates of the Journal where they be- 
long. At the same time with these letters and 
with the record of 
thoughts and feelings rather than of events, 
Michelet 


Journal, which is a his 


began what he named the ‘‘ Mémo 


rial,’ in which he recalled the events of his 
childhood and early youth. This also was 
undertaken for his friend. It was never 
finished, but the portions of it which Mme. 


Michelet has given in ‘Ma Jeunesse’ have great 
interest and beauty of an austere and elevated 
kind, 

The 


jeunesse ” 


hese ‘ de 


already published make one of the 


two volumes of t souvenirs 
most interesting of autobiographies, ending 
when Michelet, then little more than twenty- 
four years old, was appointed professor of his 
tory at the Collége Sainte-Barbe. With his 
entrance upon this new life his Journal was 
laid aside, and apparently not 
continuously until 1858, after his ten years as 
the 
These ten years of 


again taken up 
professor of history and philosophy at 
Ecole Normale were over, 
his life are the subject of a third volume an- 
nounced as already in press: ‘L’Ecole Normale, 
[827-1 

Almost all the of constancy 
charm of their own, and the happy author is, 
perhaps, no less than the happy warrior, he 
who in maturer years 


837.’ 


forms have a 


“hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his earliest thought.’’ 


This charm is possessed by the volume of M. 


| Albert Desjardins’ ‘Les Sentiments moraux au 


XVie siécle’ (Paris: G. Pedone-Lauriel; Bos- 
ton: Schoenhof). Seventeen years ago he pub- 
lished a smaller work, ‘ Les Moralistes frangais 
au XVIe siecle.’ Since then he has written 
much on Roman, French, and English law, an- 
cient and modern, civil and ecclesiastical, for 
he is a professor in tue Paris Faculty of Law. 
Now he returns to the study of the moral 
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tioned and the translation of one of them into 
French, that it was not until 1696 that a fairy 
tale appeared in print in France, or rather at 
The Hague, where in a magazine (Recueil de 
pieces curieuses et nouvelles tant en prose qwen 
vers) published by Moétjens were printed (1696- 
1697), without the author’s name, eight fairy 
tales in prose, which have become part of the 
world’s literature, and in one country at least 
(England) have entirely dispossessed the na- 
tional versions. These tales we know as ‘‘ The 
Sleeping Beauty,” ‘* Red Riding Hood,” ‘‘ Blue- 
Beard,” ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” ‘* The Fairy,” ‘‘ Cin- 
derella,” ‘* Riquet of the Tuft,” and ‘“ Hop o° 
My Thumb.” They appeared together for the 
first time in 1697 under the title, * Histoires ou 
contes du Temps passé, avec des moralitez.’ 
The preface, or dedication to Mademoiselle, is 
signed by P. Darmancour, Perrault’s son, and 
his name alone is mentioned in the privilege. 
This is the edition which Mr. Lang has repro- 
duced, with all its peculiarities of spelling and 
printing (absence of paragraphs except for the 
moralitez, ete.). 

How old P. these 
tales appeared is not known (some say ten, 


Darmancour was when 
others nineteen), nor is his share in their au- 
thorship clear. It is, however, likely that he 
wrote them out, by way of exercise, as he 
heard them from his nurse, or from old women 
on his father’s estates, and that afterwards his 
father corrected and retouched them. This 
alone can explain that peculiar character of 
the work which makes it, as Paul de St. Vic- 
tor says: “ Livre unique entre tous les livres, 
mélé de la sagesse du vieillard et de la candeur 
de Venfant !” Perrault’s stories were received 
with the greatest favor, and called forth an 
extensive literature of fairy tales in France, 
lacking, however, the naiveté of Perrault’s,and 
having comparatively little worth, either tra- 
ditional or literary. Then the fairy tale drop- 
ped out of sight in literature and was relegated 
to the nursery, until in our own times it be 
came, by the curious development of modern 
science, a subject of serious investigation. 

Mr. Lang, in his charming introduction, 
traces all this strange history with a deft hand, 
and endeavors to explain, by the lizht of mo- 
dern science, the interesting questions connected 
with folk-tales, their origin and diffusion. As 
is well known, he rejects the theories by which 
folk-tales are made a part of Aryan mythology 
and diffused by the dispersion of the Aryan 
peoples, or are declared to be of Indian origin 
and introduced inte Europe within historic 
times chiefly by means of written literature. 
The theory he advanced is substantially the 
same as that applied by him to mythology in 
general, and recently noticed in these columns, 
The material of fairy tales he accounts for as 
survivals from sav 





agery,when a belief in speak 
ing animals, magical powers, ete., was univer 
sal. Many of the detached ideas and incidents 
may also be connected with savage customs 
still existing. The ditticulty which he finds in 
soluble by his or any other theory, is the coin 
cidence in plot. , 

Mr. Lang intends his edition of Perrault as 
an introduction to the study of popular tales in 
general, and his elaborate notes to each story 
show his method of applying his theory to folk- 
tales. The second work at the head of this arti 





cle is an excuse for a still more detailed appli- | 


cation of the same theory to a single tale. With 
the present revival of interest in all that con 
cerns the daily life of the Greeks and Romans, 


which reminds one of the similar enthusiasm of | 


the early Renaissance, we wonder what their | 


entertaining literature was, and what stories 
and songs amused and Julled to sleep the future 
vietors of Marathon and Zama 


We shall prob 








ee 


The 


ably never know, for while references are fre- 
quently made tov the fact that mothers and 
nurses told their children tales, these stories 


Nation. 


have long ago disappeared, and although we 
might, according to modern theories, recon- 


struct some from our own nursery tales, still 
the truth remains that, besides some fragmen- 
tary versions in the work of a fourteenth-cen- 


tury ecclesiastic, we possess no fairy tale ina 
literary version older than the collection of 
Straparola mentioned above, with the excep- 
tion of one remarkable Latin tale. In the se 
cond century Apuleius, an African writer, 
composed his ‘ Twelve Books of Metamorphoses, 
or concerning the Golden Ass,’ in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth books of which occurs the epi- 
sode of Cupid and Psyche. 

With the outiines of the story, which are re 
produced in a host of modern nurse 
A wife is 
mitted to behold her husband's face; she vio- 
lates the prohibition and he disappears. The 
wife then begins a long and arduous search for 
him, and finally, after the accomplishment of 
difficult tasks, they are united, 


rv tales, 


our readers are familiar. not per 


For centuries 
the story was supposed to be a Platonic alle- 
gory of the progress of the Human Soul to per- 
fection, but Perrault, in his preface to ‘ Griseli- 
dis* (1695), recognized its true character when 
he declared: ‘‘ La fable de Psyche, ¢crite par 
Lucien et par Apulée, est une fiction toute pure 
et un conte de vieille, comme celui de Peau 
d’Ane.” As Mr. Lang remarks: ‘' Nothing in 
it but the names of the hero and heroine and of 
the gods connects the legend in Apuleius with 
the hig 
tory.” 


her mythology of the Olympian consis- 
The character of the fable as a popular 
tale being established, Mr. Lang’s purpose is 


“to trace the various forms and fortunes of 
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with a new interest, and widens immensely a 
field hitherto restricted to the Aryan peoples. 
We have left ourselves but scant space to 
speak of the books themselves. It would be 
superfluous to dwell on Perrault’s charming 
style, which finds an appropriate envelope in 
the most beautiful book ever issued by the 
Clarendon Press, the first (dition de luxe, we 
The 
paper, print, and illustrations (two portraits of 
Perrault, of them by Eisen) compare 
favorably with the product of the most famous 
French printers, and the binding, half parch 
The ‘ Cupid 
is also a beautiful book, with two 
We believe it 
already out of print, having been limited to 
Of the English translator, William 
Adlington, almost nothing is known except 
that he was an Oxford man, and flourished 
about the middle of the sixteenth century (the 
first edition of his work is 1566), His version 
possesses the quaint charm we admire in the 
early English translations, inaccurate as many 
are, and made not directly, but through an 
intermediate French or Spanish or Italian 


believe, of that famous establishment. 


one 


ment, is neat and appropriate. 
and Psyche’ 
etchings and a headpiece. is 


500 copies, 


version. 


The Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By John Eve 
lyn of Wooton, Esq. New edition. Edited 
by Edward William Harcourt. Anson D, 
F. Randolph & Co. 


1SSS, 


THIS pious biography was published some forty 
years ago from Evelyn's manuscript, and is 
now reprinted with some few additional notes. 
It is an episode of life at the court of Charles 
II. 
how a religious life of a pure and devout 


and is most interesting, since it shows 





the popular tales which, among various Aryan 
and non-Aryan peoples, correspond more or 
less closely to the fable of ‘Cupid and Psyche.’ 
The general conclusions which we shall try to 
establish are: first, that the essential features of 
the tale are not peculiar to Aryan peoples only, 
but that they are found instories fromall quar 
ters; secondly, we shall try to show that these 
essential features might occur to the human 
fancy anywhere—granted certain rules and 
forms of society.” 


These certain rules and forms, it is needless 
to say, are savage customs, and it is their ap- 
plication to the solution of the question of folk- 
tales which constitutes the novelty and value 
of Mr. Lang’s theory. 
allude to its application to this particular story. 
Of the various episodes in it, three (jealousy of 
sisters, and of mothers-in-law, and the crime of 
curiosity) 


We can only briefly 


“are ordinary human notions which 
may occur anywhere, and anywhere may offer 
motifs for fiction.”” Two other incidents, send- 
ing a foe on dangerous tasks and visiting Hell. 
are found generally in certain conditions of 
society and among men with pre-Christian 
ideas of the state of the dead. ‘Of the two 
remaining ideas neither is natural to civilized 
men in modern society, but both are familiar 
to many widely scattered peoples in various 
that ani- 


degrees of culture.” These ideas are: 


mals can powerfully or magically assist their | 


friends, and the injunction imposed upon the 
bride not 
form. 


to behold her husband's face and 
The first idea Mr. Lang illustrates very 
copiously by savage tales from all lands 
second is nothing less than the tabu imposed 


. - | 
by many savage races on the freedom of mar- | 


ried intercourse. Wecan do little more here 
than indicate Mr. Lang’s theory, which no- 
where is more elaborately developed or more 
copiously illustrated from the author’s great 
store of savage lore. It is enough to say that 
the anthropologica] theory, as we may call 
Mr, Lang's, invests the study of popular tales 


, the | 





kind could be lived by a young girl even in 
that polluted atmosphere. The heroine was 
maid of honor at the age of twelve to the 
Duchess of York for two vears, and then on 
the death of the Duchess went to Whitehall, 
where she attended the court for seven years; 


then she retired to Lady Berkeley's, and not very 
long after married Godolphin. She had made 
her choice at the first, apparently when four- 
teen, and the affection of the lovers lasted nine 


She was very 


years before they were united. 
religious, and it was not without overcoming 


the feeling that she ought to live in retirement, 
unmarried, and in the usual pursuits of a quasi 
cloistral life, meditation and charity, that she at 
last consented to vield to her love and her lover. 





She had made Evelyn her sworn friend after a 
pleasing fashion, and he tried to persuade her to 
marriage, which he thought was necessary to 
her happiness. The narrative of the conflict 
between her religious and her human passion 


is the most charming and ingenuous passage of 
the biography, because of its touches of human 
nature, 
the same time she was most 


She was thoroughly in love, and at 
minded to serve 
heaven. 
At court 
the society, witty and companionable, beau 
tiful, She did 
not allow her devotions to interfere with the 
gayety of others. She joined in the games, 


she was one of the ornaments of 


diverting, and a favorite 


and even after withdrawing from the court in 
| order to live privately and with more time for 
religious exercises, she was commanded to take 
| aleading part in a masque, in which she played 
Diana, and was splendid with 
jewels and robes. On that occasion she lost a 
diamond of the Duchess of Suffolk's, but the 
Duke of York made it good. 
thing of favor to her being the child of Col. 
Blagge, of the most trusted loyalists 
of both Charles J. and Charles IT.; but she held 
A place also on her own accoupt in the esteen 


the goddess 


She ow ed some- 


one 
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of the court. She played cards and gave her 
winnings to the poor: but once when she lost 
she made up her mind not to play any more 

he resolution—she was in the habit of writing 


down her resolves, confessing herself to her 


diary, and so on—is characteristic 


‘*T will never play this halfe year 
penny-ombre, and then with one att I 
will not I doe not vow, but I will not 
what, loose mony att Cards, yett not give [to 
the poore! "Tis robbing God, misspending my 
tyme, and missimploying my Talent: thre 
great Sinns. Three pounds would have kept 
three people from starveing a month: well, I 
will not play.” 





She was very good to the poor, visiting thet 
feeding and clothing them. She was also some 


ig but one 


what inclined to ascetic habits, eati 


or two dishes at meals, fasting, and in general 
mortifving herself in gentle wavs, but much t 
her injury, Evelyn thought: and he was n 
satisfied with her replying to him, ‘1 could 
cet fat in three days.” She went once to Paris 
inthe train of the Ambassador, but success- 
tullv avoided the gavety of the place so far as 
was at all possible, even to the point of not 
permitting the French King, who had heard of 
her wit and beauty, to see her. It was on set 
ting out on this journey that she deceived 
Evelyn. She had been married privately, and 
on his commiserating her for having to lea‘ 
her lover, she said: ‘* Mr. E., if ever I returns 
againe and do not marry, I will still retire 


meaning into a private and religious life. This 








says Evelyn, ‘* was the only tyme that in her 
Life she ever prevaricated with me, and co 

er'd it with that address, and was, I am most 
assured, in deepest sorrow; as all my former 
suspicions of her being marrved vanish’t.” On 
her return the marriage was announced, and 
she lived happily with her husband some two 


vears, and then died in childbed at the age of 


twenty-five. The eulogy which Evelyn then 
pronounces over her is very great, but evi 
dently wholly sincere. The instances he give 

of her ways and deeds and temperament are 
delightful illustrations of humble piety; and 
certainly if she seems at times like a Catholi 
rone astray into another fold, her life may 


s 


well be reckoned in the calendar of Protestant 
saints. The biography is a lasting part of rel 


? ! 77 +) 
us liferature, 


Tertium Quid: Chapters on Various Disputed 
Questions. By Edmund Gurney. 2 vols 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1887 

Mr. GURNEY is already well known as the au 

thor of two more substantial works, the ‘Power 

of Sound,’ a treatise on musical wsthetics, and 
Phantasms of the Living,’ a laborious piece 


if ** psychical research.” He has also written 


important papers on hypnotism. The essays 
ntained in these volumes are revised reprints 


of articles which have appeared in reviews 


og 

and the title ‘ Tertium Quid’ hints at the fact 
that many of them seek to mediate, by new 
points of view, in certain old disputes 
The essays in the first volume are philosoph 
hose in the second are wsthetic—and the stv] 


goes with the subject. Mr. Gurney’s philoso 





*stvle is too complex to be easy readin 


oo 


p 
His sty le when he writes on music is direct, : 





often enchanting. These musical essays re- 


mind us of some of the most admirable pages 


if the ‘ Power of Sound ’—on the whole, if we 
mistake not, the best work on wsthetics ever 
published, but of which the misfortune is that 
it is too psychological for the musicians, t 
musical for the psychologists, and too bulky 
f 


for the generality of mankind 
But to begin with the philosophic essays 
first three of them, under caver of review 
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that there may occur some bars of pathetic 
melody which have the character of a slower 
movement, and, therefore, ought to be played 
The fact that 
not marked in the scores is no proof that they 


slower. such modifications are 
were not made by the composers when they 
conducted. — It 
them formerly; but all testimony points to the 


was not customary to mark 


fact that the great composers (especially Bee- 


thoven) used a varied tempo, or rubato, in 
conducting. ‘Itisessential . . . that the 


tempo shall be imbued with life as delicate as 
the life of the thematic tissue. We may con- 
sider it established that in classical music writ 
ten in the later style, modification of tempo is 
a sine qua non, 

Many interesting cases are given, illustrating 
this principle in detail, and the proof of their 
correctness lies in the magic effect which they 
always produce, The greatest Beethoven con- 
ductors in Europe are Von Biilow and Hans 
Richter, both of whom apply Wagner’s princi 
ples. And as for Wagner himself, he relates 
that eighteen years after Weber's death he con 
ducted ** Der Freischiitz” at Dresden, when he 


“ventured to set aside the slovenly manner of 
execution which had prevailed under Reissiger. 
my senior colleague. [ simply took the tempo 
of the introduction to the overture as | felt it; 
whereupon a veteran member of the orchestra, 
the old violoncellist Dotzauer, turned towards 
me and said sericusly: ‘ Yes, this is the way 
Weber himself took it; 1 now hear it again 
correctly for the first time.’ Weber's widow, 
who still resided at Dresden, became touching 
ly solicitous for my welfare in the position of 
Capellmeister. She trusted that my sympathy 
with her deceased husband’s music would 
bring about correct performances of bis 
works, for which she had no longer dared to 
hope. The recollection of this flattering testi- 
mony has often cheered and encouraged me.” 


Wagner needed something to encourage him, 


in view of the treatment to which his own 
works were subjected by these conductors. He 
relates how at one theatre ZJannhduser was 


recollections of 
Rome in waltz time; how “ Rheingold,” which 


obliged to relate his tragic 


should last two and a half hours, was dragged 
overture 
took up twenty minutes instead of twelve, ete. 
When Wagner conducted the ‘ Meister’singer ” 
overture for the first time at Leipzig, the au- 
dience insisted on a repetition, 


out to three, and the ‘* Tannhiiuser” 


Subsequently 
it was played by the same orchestra, but con 
ducted by Reinecke, When 
the conductors added malice to their ignorance, 
the result was still Mr. Otto 
Floersheim relates how Ferdinand Hiller, after 
much pressure had been brought to bear upon 
him, conducted the ‘* Meistersinger ” 


and was hissed ! 


more disastrous. 


overture 
But not only did he 
have no conception of the changes of tempo; he 
deferred the rehearsal of the overture to the 
last had only time to play it 
through once before the concert. Now, this 
overture is one of the most difticult pieces in 
and the best in the world 
could not do justice to it without three or four 
The inevitable result 


at a concert in Cologne. 


moment, and 


existence, orchestra 


rehearsals. at Cologne 
was that the orchestra got ‘all mixed up,” and 
produced such a wild chaos of polyphonic caco 
phony that the critics next day naturally won- 
dered “what in the world could have induced 
Dr. Hiller to put such a piece on his pro 
Dr. Hiller did not even like the 
‘**Tannhiuser” overture until he heard it as 
conducted by Herr Seidl, when he was honest 


gramme” 


enough to admit: “Ja, so gefallt sie mir 
auch,” 
Universal History Ancient Histers by 


George Rawlinson, M.A., Oxford Medieval 


History, by George Thomas Stokes, D.D., | pean and other States,” 
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University of Dublin.—Modern History, by 
Arthur St. George Patton, B.A., University 
of Dublin.—Geological History, by Edward 
Hull, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 


1887. 


THOSE who are acquainted with Professor 
Rawlinson’s *‘ Manual of Ancient History’ will 
get a good notion of this ‘Universal History,’ of 
which he is one of the editors, by being told that 
it is upon the same general plan as that useful 
book. That is, it consists of a number of paral- 
lel national histories, the object being as great 
completeness as possible within the rather nar- 
limits. considerable nation has a 
chapter, and in each chapter nearly every king 
receives mention. As there are abundant chro- 
nological and genealogical tables, this complete- 
ness makes a book very convenient for reference, 
but not adapted for consecutive reading. In 
mediweval and modern history we have besides 
a division into periods, so that the history of 
England, for example, must be sought in ten 
different places, three in the mediweval and 
If this number 


row Each 


seven in the modern volume. 
of periods appears excessive for the time since 
1453, it is perhaps inadequate for the time be- 
fore that date. 

Rawlinson’s 


‘Manual’ well 


and favorably known that it is not necessary to 


Protessor is so 
speak in detail of his share, which is to all in- 
tents and purposes an adaptation of the earlier 
work, The Dr. 
Stokes’s work is a praiseworthy effort to give 
his chapters a degree of variety and interest 
which the general plan of the series makes 
rather difficult. Hence, no doubt, the small 
number of periods, allowing to each period a 
greater fulness and consecutiveness. Hence, 
also, the judicious emphasis and expansion in 
the account, for example, of Charlemagne, and 
the introduction of details of special interest, 
like the mention (p. 54) of ‘the oldest archi- 
tectural plan in the world,” at St. Gall. Such 
details can be introduced only by the omission 
of matter, and the 
less satisfactorily done. For example, it 
not stated (p. 50) that Pippin the Short made 
himself king; Dagobert I., the most important 
king between Clovis and Pippin, is only men- 
tioned incidentally, while half a page is given 
(p. 45) to the wholly unimportant Dagobert 
Il.—apparently because there is an interest- 
ing bit of literary history in connection with 
him, standing in especial relation to Ireland, 

Mr. Patton's part of the work (‘ Modern His- 
tory’) suffers from the excessive number of 
divisions; yet is done very well in detail. In 
the chapter on the United States the Whig 
party is regularly called ‘‘ Republican,” e. g., 
‘In IStl the Republicans were returned to 
power by an overwhelming majority.” Al 
though the Caroline affair made a good deal 
of noise at the time, it is certainly an exag 
geration (and a damaging one) to say that Van 
Buren ‘‘ destroyed his popularity by the firm- 
ness With which he repressed those who in the 
Northern States wished to help a rebellion in 
(p. 510), 


special characteristic of 


irrelevant here work is 


1s 


Canada ” On page 508 Indiana is not 


mentioned among the States admitted to the 


Union. On page 511 is a curious mixture of 
dates—that Texas was annexed in 1845, “and 


Lowa also in 1846” (!), both being admitted to 
the Union when Polk became President, in 
“Isso: on the following page Taylor is said 
to have become President in 1849. One of the 
most useful features of the entire work is the 
table, prefixed to this volume, of “ the popula- 
tions, religions, and governments of the world, 
with the colonies and dependencies of the Euro- 
Here we find a com- 
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plete list of these colonies, with the population 
and date of acquisition of each. 

Prof. Hull's volume aims to give ‘‘an out 
line of the Geological events through whici 
our Globe has passed since it assumed its form 
and became the abode of animals and plants.” 
No such ‘**summary of the Historical portion 
of the Science has hitherto,” he says, ** appear 
ed in this country {England].” As a book «é 
signed especially for historical students, it wil 
be heartily welcomed. 


Chaurenet’s Treatise on Elementary Geometry 
Revised and abridged by William Byerly, 
Professor of Mathematics at Harvard Uni 
versity. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Pror. CHAUVENET was one of the most accom 

plished mathematicians in America, and the 

text-books which he published came rapidly 

But 

was so wide and so deep, and he had such an 


into extensive use. his own knowledge 
overmastering desire to treat everything in an 
exhaustive manner, that his text-books often 
contained much 
and necessary it might be to those who intend 
ed to make the teaching of mathematics their 


which, however interesting 


business, or to follow a profession (like as 
tronomy or engineering) that requires the con 
stant application of mathematics, the average 
teacher and pupil would be compelled to pass 
over from mere want of time. Prof. Byerly’s 
abridgment is a handsome octavo of 522 pages, 
Nothing really 
essential in the original treatise is omitted. 
The student who has mastered the book will be 
well prepared to enter upon the study of the 
higher branches of mathematics, and this wiil 
be the wisest course for him to pursue. Au 
guste Comte considered Clairaut’s ‘ Eléments 
de Géometrie 
paration for higher studies, and that work is a 
small 12mo of 128 pages. 

The study of geometry, as usually pursued, is 


and is quite large enough. 


; 


as constituting a suflicient pre 


a mere exercise of memory ; the student learns 
the statements and formal demonstrations of a 
certain number of propositions, and there the 
matter ends, Give him a new proposition not 
contained in his text-book, and, even though it 
may be a direct consequence of one he has 
He 
may have learned much, but can do nothing at 
all 
student to do something ‘‘on his own hook,” is 


learned, he is vet often perfectly helpless. 
To prevent this result, and to compel the 


one of the chief objects of Prof. Byerly’s re- 
vision, and hence arises one of the chief diffe: 
In the 
were all placed in a 


ences between it and the original work. 
latter, the ‘‘ exercises’ 
mass at the end of the work, where as a rule 
they were left undisturbed by teachers or pu 
pils. Prof. Byerly has added many new ones, 
and, while giving a considerable number at 
the end of each book, he has placed most of 
them in direct connection with the theorems 
they serve to illustrate or most nearly resemble 
in substance or in form of demonstration, and 
in such a position that the student will neces- 
sarily regard them as part and parcel of his 
lesson and of the science he is studying. For 
these “‘ exercises,” as they are called, are them- 
selves theorems often quite as general and al 
ways to be proved in the same manner as the 
ordinary theorems of geometry. One of Prof 
Byerly’s methods of abridgment has been the 
omission of the Introduction to Modern e- 
ometry, which formed along appendix to the 
original work. There was probably here and 
there a professor or teacher of mathematica] 
tastes who looked it over as matter of curiosi 
ty ; otherwise it merely added to the bulk and 
cost of the book for no practical end. 

On the whole, Prof. Byerly’s omissions, al 


; 
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terations, and additions appear to have beer uy t 
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back of the title stating that ‘‘to bring t} {they 
kaleidoscopic pictures of the following pages | dueed of 
nearer toa more intelligible intuition, the au 
thor has issued, simultaneously, and throug! 
on ‘eee ie / 
( ] y } « 
| eal Pietur . 
vit mat | c | 
t ta 
ther \ $ 
The World, in its Reflect s ler tl M i ident f 
tations of the National Idea, after a ta f ‘ t ‘ ‘ 
mtents embracing 4690 numbered titles, s oems, H vas ft 
is: * (1) Psychology, (2) The Cryptogamina of | ed some ns of literar bility 
the Human Race, (5) The Beginning, ul ria L bet hit to ft 
167) Circle of Sensualism, 40S) Subjectivity ter t ti vas 
169) Collection of Materials,” contains an in Ina e whe } . ‘ 
troduction covering twenty-eight pages, su Crusca Cowy 
eded by wholly u ken reading-matt his iw 
169 pages, probably (but tappal t arn't t 
ne with the tabl f contents, and varied 
two sizes of type upon no visible basis of diff t “ 
tiation. Such is what may be called the per 
eptible exterior of this wonderful work, of hin enisd s - , 
which not a single sentence is properly comy Almost. tift , 
hensible without recourse to some other book | repute nou t 
never referred to by title and page) in which a " ler : 
portion of the phraseology may have been f ! s e 
Che 460 titles together express a sort of sm poet mina { lit t i 9 
gony, ostensibly compiled from the cosmog raphy lies rer scences 
nies of the various nations and peoples, with a \ lit ve tv vears - a 
ertain prominence giventothe “cryptogamina | yield mate: t hie < 
of the human race,” ¢. e., the Hottentots, Dig- | not surprising that this t - 
vers, and Negroes, At least 300 pages, how not a sma - ' } . $ 
ever, are taken up with extracts from and dis vt S tiet r y 
ussions of savings of Kant, Darwin, Du Bois his ba lor-box as a man of ant tastes 
Reymond, Fichte, Schelling, Newton, and hun ¥ in literatu t . rt | was \ 
lreds of other lights of science nat vy | é ve : ’ ‘ 
Psychology, as we laboriously and dubious! vear and a \ ! t , was , 
gather, isthe sum of all the sciences. In ex ng la t \ is i : ; 
plaining the workings of the human soul, it ex ive the poe t nt . ? 
plains that which the soul recognizes and He kept 1 left ; 
asserts. An extraordinary advance has bee ire many letters. But o1 es not find $1 
made in psychology within some very recent this material mu that is of int st. | s ‘ , 
period, which is frequently hinted at, but not a manu w t : , So a ‘ i : ‘ a s 
mee specified. The advance consists, as near burgh, wher Adam 3S terta hin _ i 
as ean be guessed, in the substitution, tf " tw haris rror a P . a 
: é Mift 
nethod which “required of everything scier t t of the First ¢ < are 1 mont ‘ : 
tifically considered a detinite purpos: sought nie rt S $s \ _ Ss ’ 
the purpose as the thought at the bottor W 
things’ (see Trendelenburg),” ons h recog W S ; Ser 
: re y ‘ 3 
nizes ‘necessarily working powers nd, s 
ng as not seen through : accidental, s g plea { ¥ 
is not constituted by law ‘* Under this grand eals ; . 
accession, for many vears, Inasses Of new t “ i < 
terial have been heaping themselves uj itof not suf! t letails of ‘™M 
the ethnical popular views distant lands st t t ; =F 
agglomerated, as it seemed, into a wild ba is a 5 ; 
onfusion, spurning the idea of sentangle that f { s tt esent one . ? F 
ment, and seeming searcely to rew t sents a tela cr ed ing ‘ vol] ; ae wher & ‘ - 
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SOCIETY AMERICAN ARTISTS.—!] 
THE tenth exhibition of the Society of Ame- 
rican Artists, now open at the Yandell Gallery 
contains only 157 works, but it is of such 
marked excellence, it is so entirely free from 
cheap work of any kind, it is so « mmplete in its 


general aspect, and certain pictures are of such 


The Nation. 


surpassing that it is safe to say that no 
better exhibition of American art has ever 
been seen in New York. If it be thought ne- 
cessary to make comparisons with other exhi- 
bitions of the Society, it may be said on various 
accounts that this one is the best in its history. 


merit, 


One reason 
sentative of the actual status of American art 
than ever before, as it 
usual number of works by painters who are 
not regular contributors to these exhibitions. 
Another reason is, that the Society has recently 
added to itself twenty 
chosen from among the strongest of the young 
painters who have cometo New York in the last 


some new 


is, that the display is more repre- | 


includes more than the | 


| 


members | 


five years, and these new members seem to have 


made it a point tosend their most important work 
And yet 
another reason is, that the older members, realiz- 
by 
this new 


if the year to the Society exhibition. 


and vigorous element, 


the possible effect of the competition of | 
have likewise 


put their best foot forward, and sent to the ex- | 


hibition, not some slight work 


de] 


enition on its merits 


reco 


some other work whose chief 

characteristic lay in its experimental side, but 
very best. ‘This regeneration of the 
really beg LAS6, 


exhibition 


artistic dash, or 


of their 
when 
the 
which, 


poclety an in an exX- 


celient was made in galleries 


ot the Museum, how- 


Metropolitan 
ever obtained only a Westime, owing 
principally to its the 
consequent lack of interest in it on the part 
f the It was still more ap- 
parent last year, when the exhibition was held 
for the first time at the Yandell Gallery, and 


and general 


SUCCES 


isolated location and 


general public. 


its completeness excellence were 


ending for | 
as a clever piece of | 


| 


universally acknowledged. Far from losing 
its excuse for being with the advent of a more 
liberal policy at the Academy this year, the 
utility of the Society exhibition is more ap- 
parent than ever, The number of reputable 
painters in New York is rapidly increasing, 
and the need of a place to exhibit becomes 
more and more pressing. The Academy, 
with the space it has at its disposal, for 
me thing, does not suffice, and in addition | 
to that, by the conditions necessarily exist- 
ing, it cannot pretend to make the merit | 
t a work offered for exhibition the sole 
juification for admission. The Society of 
American Artists. with no traditions to ham- 
per it, can and does do this, and its exhibition 
this year affords the most convincing proof that 


its abs are appreciated by the body of artists 
at large. 

Mr. Abbott H. T of those paint 
ers Who are comparatively rare exhibitors, and 


hayer is one 


if anything from his brush is to be publicly | 


the 


we 


isat the So- 
for it. 
single contribution in the present exhibition, 

\n Angel,” No, 111, has been honored with a 
place in the centre of one of 
gallery, It is a picture of a young girl whose 
head appears between the large white wings 
Which rise above the 


it 


look 


seen in the course of year, 


exhibition must 


ciety s 


the end walls of the 


shoulders and frame in the 


figure on either side. Itis not characterized by 


His 


any intentional idealization of face with a reli- | 


glous motive, 
e of 


just as it is not treated, either, as 


a pier realistic figure painting with a econ- 


ventional addition of wings. The handiwork 
has been made as unobtrusive as possible by the 
artist, and he has been remarkably successful 


in subordinating technique to expression. The 
face is that of such a child as might be seen 
almost anywhere; it is distinguished by neither | 
the traits of high birth nor those of the 
people; it is rather regular in features, of 
every-day mould, and intensely human. There 


is no lengthening of lines and accenting of 
Botticelli, and no attenuation nor 


5) 
curves @ fla 


| pose is lacking in g 





(Number 11g! 


attempt at the look of asceticism @ la Fra An- 
gelico; the painter secured the charm 
that lies in this gentle countenance by simpler 
means. He has drawn tenderly and delicately 
a wistful little face and painted it quietly and 
understandingly. He has placed white wings 
and a white gown in graceful lines about his 
figure, and he has conceived and executed the 
whole in the spirit of an artist. 
delightful work entirely worthy of his reputa- 
tion, such a work as artists and laymen unite 
in acclaiming, and above alla piece of pure 
and individual art. 
Mr. Kenyon Cox 

has ever disting 


has 


The result is a 


is another painter who 


been uished in his work by 


an aim to produce something for the sake of 


art, and who is known as the creator of many 
fine compositions both in the fields of pictorial 
and illustrative art. His picture of ** Jacol 
and the Angel,” No, 50 in the present exhi 


bition,is the most complete work of the kind he 
of drawing and 
» of Jacob strain 


has shown. Purely as a piece 


modelling this muscular fig 
i angel, 


who stands erect and unmoved in the ¢ 


ing in his struggle with packed 
nsclous 
ness of hissupernatural force, isan accomplished 
effort, 
ensemble of the picture. 
of 
ed back, 
iine in the 
the group is effectively composed, 
and the isolation of the 
suggested by the shadowy landscape, 
dark shadows thrown on the foreground by the 
overhanging branches of the tree, and the bar 
ren expanse of the mooniit hills beyond ; and 
the brownish tone of the bare back of the figure 
of Jacob, thrown into prominence as a mass by 


vreater merit in the excellent 
the figure 
and bend 


but there is 
The pose of 
his twisted limbs 
l contrasted with 


the white-robed angel, 


dacob, with 


is wel the dignity of 


figure of and 
The silence 
scene are admirably 
with its 


the light falling upon it, concentrates the 
interest in the principal figure. Possibly, had 


the painter chosen to represent the scene in 
another effect than that of the my 
of moonlight, he 
more quality of color in his picture, 


sterious semi- 
obtained 
to which, 


gloom might have 


as it is, the reproach may be made that it is 
somewhat monotonous in its general scheme 
but what was to be gained in that direc- 
tien was no doubt wisely sacrificed to give 
the impression of the intensity of the silent 
struggle in the dead of the night, with 
only the stars in their distant spheres to 
look down upon it. In another picture, ‘* In- 
dian Summer,” No 29, in which the nude is 
treated in realistic fashion, and an autumn 
landscape 1s introduced as a background to 
carry out the sentiment of the figure, Mr. Cox 


There is excellent 

upper half of this 
massive figure, and the head is of a type which 
admirably befits the luxuriant character of au- 
but the 
race, and the legs are need- 
variety of line. 


less successful, 


has been 
painting, especially in the 


tumn, which it is meant to personify ; 


lessly heavy and deticient in 
In ‘Portrait of Augustus St. Gaudens,” No. 28 
we find Mr, Cox at his very best. The sculptor 
is shown with the head seen in profile, model- 
ling a relief in clay, with his right arm bared 
above the wrist. A plaster cast or two, a mo- 
delling stand, and an easel are the principal 
accessories, Which are quietly relieved against 
the whitish-gray walls of the studio. In this 
picture Mr. Cox has had to deal with an exact 


problem in the representation of things as 
they exist in nature, and has had an oppor- 


tunity to display his technical powers. He 
has a brilliant exposition of his 
talent in this and moreover, 
showna remarkable skill in the expression of 
This portrait-picture, artistically 
as artistically executed, is one of 
Mr. Chase 


given 


respect, has, 


character. 
conceived and 
the finest things in the exhibition. 
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essays a portrait-picture, also, in the life-size 49, a finely constructed and soundly painted t ‘ 
group of a lady in a Japanese gown of black, three-quarter length, most plete in exccu 

with an infant in her arms, ‘‘ Mother and tion and handsome in its subdued tones of inthe ‘Port f \ 
Child.” No, 16. The figure of the motheris color. M 3 





painted in a harmony of low tones, the head made a notable début at the exhibition of eit a 

relieved in profile against a sombre back \ tril Say i “4 . I ‘ \ x 
ground; and the child, seen in full fa black dress, ** Portrait,” N owl sust s study of 

looking over her shoulder, counts with its the reputati his work then obtained, and is a \ i I 

dress of white as an effective note in the brilliant performance with a thoroughly St N 

composition, In ‘ Portrait of a Gentle s Mr. I r I) tt t \ 





No. 15, the same general treatment is adoy : pe | 
ed, and the firmly modeled head appears * Portrait of the Artist,” No. 45, which is a 

in luminous relief. The figure, as inthe ** Mo- rable in its simplicity, its reserved | 

ther and Child,” is well planted on its feet and — painting, and ranks with the best thin nt ture of a 
has an admirable look of reality. ‘‘ Hide and | gallery. Mr. Sargent sends a ful 

Seek,” No. 17, a third contribution, is one of | trait of ady, which presents the same qualit plece W 
those clever artistic fancies which Mr. Chass f modernness that marks his portrait at the i \\ 
produces from time to time, and is a picture Academy, and which, if it is not of the very bes has a 


of peculiar charm. The composition shows | work sdone during his stav in this ’ 


the head and shoulders of a little girl with | try, is vet nost striking realization of life the pa 
blonde locks, who is peeping out from behind = and is painted with a fine sense of complet 


a door at the left-hand corner of the canvas, | ness of ensemble Mi vier is represented Mr W 

while another little girl in a white frock ap- | by a ‘Portrait.” N howing a f engtl ut 

pears approaching on tiptoe the opposite ce rner ftivure ot a bov withavi iintedd with i lexad W 
of the spacious room, where a wide curtain | facility of execution, and notable for co tra Sly 
hangs at the entrance to another apartment tion of the effect of light and harmony of t is 


Expectant curiosity is delightfully depicted tones. Mr. Beckwith ntributes a portrait 


in the attitudes of both the children Mr of two little girls standing hand in ha 
Chase is also represented in the exhibition by a grav frocks, with a black curtain behind rat ‘ 
group of three little pictures showing scenes | themand other attributes of mourning as it thease w 


in and about Brooklyn, of which one, ** In essories, called The Orphans,” N Ww 

Tompkins Square,” No. 19, ise specially admira should be noti 1 for its effective paint 

ble for direct artistic methods, and by ** A | realization of character, in spite of the , my 

Winding Road,” No. 21, a small landscape, in) impression given by the subject mot Mi t t \ : 

which a motive of the simplest description is Irving Wiles signs an excellent portrait of a la tppes 

made the subject of a charming rendering of | dy ina leopard-ski ik Portrait,” No. 1 t : MN 

the light and atmosphere of out-of-doot 
One of the salient characteristics of the ex ** Portrait N 7: and Miss Amanda Brew \\ 


f 
- 
- 
/ 
4 


hibition of last year was the excellence of the ster two, ** Portrait No, 1 and ** 1 

display of portraits. This feature is quite as No. 11. Mr. Lowell Dyer exhibits a serious int \ : \ \\ 
remarkable in the present exhibition, and in piece of portraiture. a three-quarter length of — ¢ rs tv, ar \ 

cludes work by most of the ablest portraitists a lady ina black dress, quietly painted and a bett ture t : xe M 
in the country. Mr. Wyatt Eaton is seenat his refined in = stvle. ** Portrait N $ ind Weir's “St 
best in the ** Portrait of Man with Violin,” No Mr. W. S. Allen sends one of t best sand 
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OUR NATIVE FERNS, KARL BRUGMANN’S __ containing’ 

and Their Allies. By L., M. Underw 1, Profes - 
sor in Syracuse University. Third Edit ; | ente of ‘ ibe Ci € e aaa 
revised. An introduction to the study of | ‘ I ies \ neiee ext 


Ferns and a manual for the easy determination s ft story of Sanskrit, Old Ir : ve , a. i . 
i es ; s( )() \ ‘ q 
of our species. 12mio, $1.25 Avest iw Pers . Old Armenia ) ~ | > . 








Old Greek, Latin, 1 n-Samnitic. ¢ 

GEN. HUGH EWING'S Irish. Got ich Ger rig . Gives t pith and marrow of every 
TAAmTIT + aveexs and Old Bulwat \ Trt t new book ; says why this book 

A CASTLE IN THE AIR. ap cecsocngeatlideed Dion fe Fond and that skipped 
Anovel. By Gen. Hugh Ewing, ex-Minister t Wright, Ph.D. Ss th, $ yt f st write “ 
The Hague. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 30 ets k , eac! i detached 
t ; ¢ rmanic portrait ,x10% a popular 


“Tf all realism were like this, 4 ? - author, 
we should all be realists.”"—£.2- sii Aeilitn "JOHN WANAMAKER . 
aminer, N.Y. G. H. BALG. Philadelphia ‘ 
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MacmILLAN & Co.'s New Books. 





New Editton of Robert Browning’s Works in Monthly Volumes. 
Uniform Edition of the Complete Works of 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


In Sixteen Volumes. Smail crown 8vo, each $1.50. 

The Edition will contain more than one portrait of Mr. Browning, at different periods, and a few 
—— tions, 

I'he first volume, and ‘ Sordello,” 


containing * Pauline’ is now ready. 


New Volume of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography just published. 
$6.50 half morocco. Volume XIV (Damon-D’Eyncourt) of 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


in July. 


Price, $3.75 cloth ; 


av 

“One of the best edited, as it isone of tg most useful and important enterprises of the kind known to our 
day and generation, . One cannot exaggerate the hn thus afforded the student of every branch of hu- 
manactivity, and p: articul: arly of English literature. . . ohave also pointed out the interest which Americans 
have in this Dietion ary, especially in the case of the cee rs of the several colonies, but also ali along the line 
down to the present time. . These and many others touch our history in various memorabie ways. . 
All these articles can be read with the greatest profit, and should be accessible in every library in the ! land, to say 
nothing ae very gentleman’s library, whithe sr this Dictionary should find its way, even if merely in re cognition 
of so laudable and costly an enterprise.’’—Nation. 
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PWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN 
BP oF eed: Oe ]} LN. 

A series of short biographies designed to present in historic order the lives and work of those 
leading actors in English affairs who by their direct influence have left an abiding mark on the policy, 
the institutions, and the position of Great Britain among States. 

In the list of subjects the great movements of national history are made to follow one another 
in a connected course, and the series is intended to form a continuous narrative of English freedom, 
order, und power. 

The volumes are Each, 
uncut, 75 cents. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


Volume will be issued early 


as follows. in paper, 50 cents; cloth, flexible, 60 cents; cloth, edges 


By Edward A, | his pave as the chief among the makers of Eng 


Freeman, M.A land. He has given an admirable account of 

. : ‘ eee | William’s training, William’s character, and Wil- 

awe ” a ‘tdi Par i — Bc PB ca — ; liam’s work—an account which could not be 
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